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VoL. VIII. Toronto, MARCH, 1927 No. 1 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


_ forthcoming annual meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association will be held in Toronto, the probable date being 
May 25 to 27. Definite announcement will be made in the notices 
to be sent to members of the Association. 

Owing to the fact that the present year is the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Confederation, it is proposed to have the papers centre 
around that event. A series of historical papers is being prepared 
dealing with Confederation from the point of view of the Mari- 
times’ Quebec, Ontario and the West. This will be supplemented 
by a paper bringing out new facts connected with the influence of 
British finance upon the federation movement. It is also proposed 
to have a series dealing with certain important problems of our 
national life. 

Arrangements are being made for the entertainment of mem- 
bers from outside points. It is confidently expected that this 
will prove to be one of the most noteworthy annual meetings in 
the history of the Association. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the secretary of the Association, Professor 
C. N. Cochrane, University College, University of Toronto. 


The Royal Colonial Institute has announced its intention of 
establishing an Imperial Studies Series on topics relating to the 
British Empire. An endowment has been set aside to enable 
younger writers to publish valuable monographs which might 
otherwise remain unknown. The next allocation of grants will 
be made about the end of January, 1928. Particulars may be 
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obtained from the Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

The writing of adequate monographs on a large number of 
topics is an outstanding need in Canadian history at the present 
time, but subjects must be carefully selected if the value of the 
co-operative effort is to be as great as possible. Professor D. 
McArthur of Queen’s University, in his article on Some problems 
of Canadian historical scholarship, draws attention to the wealth 
of materials available, and suggests a number of the subjects which 
will best repay thorough investigation. The paper on the early 
relations of Canada and Vermont is by Professor W. A. Mackintosh 
of Queen’s University; that on American economic penetration of 
Canada by Mr. Hugh L. Keenleyside of the Department of History 
of the University of British Columbia. Professor Paul Knaplund 
of the University of Wisconsin contributes the article on the very 
interesting correspondence regarding the appointment of Sir 
Charles Bagot as governor-general of Canada in 1841. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


HE reconstruction and the interpretation of the course of 

Canadian development has necessarily been a progressive 
affair. Curiosity as to the character of an earlier period of life 
is in itself evidence of growth and of the attainment of a certain 
degree of maturity. The gradual evolution of corporate self- 
consciousness has served not only to stimulate a pride in past 
achievements, but likewise to foster an attitude of critical intro- 
spection. 

The earliest historians of Canada were French-Canadian, 
not merely because the first Canadians were French, but be- 
cause, being the oldest Canadians, they were the first to realize 
a consciousness of corporate identity. The development of 
French Canadian national self-consciousness was very materially 
promoted by the attitude of the first English Canadians—an 
attitude not always characterized by excessive toleration. The 
French-Canadian historian who wished to promote a pride in the 
achievement of his people found ready at hand an abundance 
of historical records. The details of local administration were 
reviewed by the central government, and a record of the intimate 
life of the colonists was thus created, and was carefully preserved. 
The thorough and systematic character of the central supervision 
served to make the record ample and relatively complete. 

Compared with his French confrére, the English-Canadian 
historian has been placed under a serious handicap. The English 
Canadian could not appropriate to himself the French Canadian’s 
sentimental attachment to the traditions of the first century 
and a half of Canadian development. A loyalty of somewhat 
different texture began to emerge, but the lapse of a century or 
more was necessary before a consciousness of a Canadian, as 
distinct from a French-Canadian, nationalism had evolved. Nor 
had his administrative system been as generous to him in the 
matter of records as the earlier government had been to the 
French Canadian. It was not until near the close of the last 
century that the spirit of inquiry, born of a sense of national 
pride, found available the raw materials from which to construct 
the story of the development of British Canada. 
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In 1872 the task of collecting and organizing the historical 
records of the Dominion was undertaken by the late Dr. Brymner 
whose name will always be held in honour by investigators in 
the field of Canadian history. The acquisition by Dr. Brymner 
of transcripts of the Colonial Office Records containing the 
correspondence of the Canadian governors,—the Q Series of the 
Canadian Archives—marked the beginning of a new epoch in the 
development of a Canadian historical literature. In 1887 the 
first of Dr. Kingsford’s comprehensive volumes appeared. Later 
volumes dealing with the period subsequent to the British occu- 
pation were based mainly on the Colonial Office transcripts in 
the Canadian Archives. The pathway blazed by Kingsford was 
followed by other historians, all, however, relying on the inform- 
ation disclosed by official correspondence. 

The limitations of the official public despatch as source 
material were soon recognized. It became necessary to go to the 
more intimate personal record in order to place flesh and sinew 
on the dry bones of official correspondence. To the task of 
securing this type of historical material Dr. Doughty has devoted 
an unbounded enthusiasm and an inscrutable technique, before 
which obstacles vanish as the snow in April. The collecting of 
official records has continued, so that under the wizardry of Dr. 
Doughty the historical records at the Public Archives have been 
greatly increased. The private and unofficial contemporary source 
has supplied materials for many gaps in the official record, and, 
of greater importance, has made it possible to correct the deliberate 
and unconscious prejudices of the public document. Such materi- 
als as these have laid the foundation for a fresh and adequate 
interpretation of the course of Canadian development. Nor have 
the records remained locked up on the shelves of the Public 
Archives. Such valuable reprints as the Constitutional Documents, 
edited by Dr. Shortt and Dr. Doughty, and the calendars, issued 
periodically by the atchivist, have helped materially to make the 
records available to the serious student. 

The rapid settlement of the western prairies during the early 
years of this century created among Canadians a new realization 
of the extent of their national heritage and of their potentialities. 
The stern ordeal of war not only contributed to the attainment 
of national majority, but aroused a widespread interest in this 
young British-American community which was being introduced 
to the stage of world affairs. The creation of a new curiosity about 
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Canadian history has been made to synchronize with the expansion 
and diversification of the materials from which it may be gleaned. 

This revival of interest in our national development has been 
reflected in the teaching of history in the universities. In nearly 
all universities in Canada, and in several in the United States, 
a certain amount of undergraduate instruction is given in Canadian 
history. The training of instructors capable of meeting the de- 
mands of the universities has created serious problems in connec- 
tion with graduate study and research. The unique facilities 
offered by the Canadian Archives have attracted students of 
Canadian history from all parts of the continent, thus making 
the Archives during the vacation months a rendezvous for those 
engaged in the teaching of Canadian history in the universities. 
During the summer of 1926 representatives of several Canadian 
universities discussed informally ways and means by which co- 
operation among the universities might be promoted, particularly 
in avoiding duplication of effort in research, and in providing for 
the recognition of graduate work done at other centres. A com- 
mittee was appointed composed of Professor Burt of the Univers- 
ity of Alberta, Professor Harvey of the University of Manitoba, 
Professor Morton of the University of Saskatchewan, Professor 
Smith of the University of Toronto, and the writer as chairman, 
to supervise actively such co-operative efforts as may be possible. 
The appropriation of special fields of research to different institu- 
tions is probably inadvisable. A preliminary survey has been 
made of the more intensive investigations already undertaken 
by graduate students and by others interested in special phases 
of Canadian development. It is hoped that unnecessary duplica- 
tion can be avoided by means of consultation with members of 
the committee. 

It has been found that more recently the history of the in- 
stitutions of government in Canada has provided a most attractive 
field of research, probably because the source materials are re- 
latively easily obtainable. Professor Mackay’s recent work on 
the Canadian Senate has covered quite adequately the post- 
Confederation history of the upper chamber, but no intensive 
study has yet been made of the second chamber in the several 
British North American colonies or in the united provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada prior to Confederation. Work is now 
being done on the office of governor and on the history of the 
Executive Council. Nothing adequate has yet been attempted 
on the development and influence of the Canadian judiciary or 
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of the general administrative organization. A beginning has been 
made, though much remains to be done, on the history of the 
settlement of Canada. No appraisal has yet been undertaken 
of the intellectual and idealistic elements which accompanied the 
migrations to Canada from the United States and from the old 
world. A most attractive field of research is the history of the 
early Canadian newspaper press, particularly with a view to 
determining the character of the forces which contributed so 
largely to the moulding of Canadian opinion. 

The Canadian field opens almost unlimited scope to the econo- 
mic historian. Relatively little has been done on the early history 
of Canadian trade and industry. The story of the fur trade, of 
the lumbering, milling, fishing, and mining industries remains to 
be told, while a history of Canadian agriculture would be of 
inestimable value. The history of the tariff and of taxation 
offers alluring attractions to the investigator who revels in the 
obscure and the controversial. 

While there is virtually unlimited scope in the Canadian field 
for the research scholar, two factors rather seriously impede the 
work of investigation. Dr. Doughty has acquired such a vast 
amount of new manuscript materials that the task of analyzing 
their contents has more than taxed the capacity of a staff which, 
instead of being increased to meet the new demands, has actually 
been reduced in numbers. The Dominion archivist is sorely in 
need of an additional staff of trained and competent assistants 
which could be set the task of discovering and making known the 
secrets of a large part of the materials in the Manuscript Room of 
the Archives. At present an investigator finds it very difficult 
to be assured that he has exhausted the materials in the Archives 
bearing on his particular field. The preparation of a comprehen- 
sive guide to the manuscript materials in the Canadian Archives 
would be a difficult undertaking, but, if accomplished, would be 
of the greatest value to the student of Canadian history. 

There is likewise great need for a survey of the uncalendared 
materials relating to Canadian history to be found in various 
repositories in Britain, the United States and Canada. Much of 
the material relating to Canada in the Public Record Office has 
not yet been transcribed. A very real service would be performed 
by the preparation of a guide to this material similar to that 
issued by the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington to the materials relating to the American 
colonies. Warning signals could then be erected advising students 
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that research in a particular field would be incomplete without 
consulting specific sources in the Public Record Office which have 
not been copied for the Canadian Archives. There exists, like- 
wise, a very considerable quantity of uncalendared official corres- 
pondence relating to Canada in repositories other than the Public 
Record Office. It is suspected also that careful search would 
unearth a mass of private correspondence in the vaults of com- 
mercial and financial houses in London and other centres—such, 
for instance, as the Baring Papers and Glyn Mills Papers recently 
generously given to the Canadian Archives—which would 
throw a flood of light on the history of Canadian settlement and 
commercial expansion. There is a very real danger that much 
material of this character will be completely lost if prompt action 
is not taken. The congestion of business in “the City” has 
emphasized the increasingly high value of floor space, and has 
tended to drive many of the old established firms to new quarters. 
In the circumstances, each moving involves a destruction of old 
records. The cost of housing records has made it necessary that 
only those shall be preserved which are essential to the conduct of 
current business. It is known that, for these reasons, documents 
of the highest value to the Canadian historian have already been 
destroyed. The process will continue until such materials are 
located and measures taken for their preservation. 

No survey has yet been made of the records relating to Can- 
adian history in the Archives in Washington or in the old colonial 
capitals. American influences have very largely directed Canadian 
development. There must exist in both official and unofficial 
sources in the United States evidence of the operation of these 
forces. Here, too, is a most profitable field for investigation. 

Much valuable work has been done by local and provincial 
historical associations in Canada in the discovery and preservation 
of useful source materials, but the results of such efforts have not 
yet been adequately corelated. There still remains much to be 
done in the finding of personal papers and other such materials 
which present a more intimate view of early Canadian life. The 
Archives of the Province of Ontario, containing the most valuable 
historical materials, have not been used as they would have been 
had the character of their contents been made known and adequate 
facilities for consulting them been provided. A survey by pro- 
vinces of the source materials now available would be of the great- 
est assistance to students. Such a survey might be undertaken 
by the proper provincial authorities in co-operation with adminis- 
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tration of the federal Archives. Until some comprehensive review 
is made of the materials in Britain and on this continent, investig- 
ators in many fields of Canadian history will be haunted by a fear 
that newly-discovered sources may vitiate their conclusions. Im- 
provement in the command of Canadian historical sources would 
soon be reflected in a greater confidence in workmanship, and in 
the higher quality of the product of Canadian historical scholar- 
ship. 
D. McARrTHUR 


CANADA AND VERMONT: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


* Canada and the neighbouring colonies, between the conquest 

and the American War of Independence, geography and 
politics were, generally, at peace. For the only time in the history 
of the continent, the free movement of goods and population was 
unrestricted. Commercial New England, the plantation South, 
the lumber- and grain-producing middle colonies, and the back- 
ward fur-trading St. Lawrence valley fell then within the same 
economic and commercial system. A boundary there was, indeed, 
in the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, but it was important, not 
as a barrier to trade, but as a dividing line between the jurisdictions 
of the land-granting governments of the colonies. 


The downfall of the French in Canada brought an influx of 
British; hard on the heels of the successful army came forth-faring 
and bargain-driving New Englanders and New Yorkers looking 
for new commercial fields and new land concessions. The coming 
of the British merchants to Canada was, however, but one phase 
of that expansion of the American colonies which was to character- 
ize the next century. As early as 1745 George Washington and his 
enterprising, speculating Virginians had organized the Ohio 
Company, and in 1749 Governor Benning Wentworth of New 
Hampshire began to grant lands to the west of the Connecticut 
river. With the capture of Montreal in 1760, the menace of the 
French and their more dreaded Indian allies was withdrawn, and 
settlers and land hunters moved north and west into the hitherto 
unsettled ‘“‘march” lying along the inland routes between the 
French and English colonies. The valley of the Connecticut river 
and the contiguous valleys of the Richelieu, Lake Champlain, 
and the Hudson had been the historic approaches for invading 
armies and Indian marauders. During the Seven Years’ War, 
these well-wooded valleys and the Green Mountain country lying 
between them had become familiar to the colonists who had 
joined the expeditions against Canada. At the end of the war, 
when the fear of the French and Indians no longer limited New 
England’s expansion, there was a rapid moveinent of settlers, 
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chiefly from New Hampshire and Connecticut into this unsettled 
region, now known as Vermont.! 

As soon as migration turned definitely in the direction of the 
free land of this district, which for more than twenty years was 
called the New Hampshire grants, there arose a dispute between 
New Hampshire, which claimed that its western boundary was 
twenty-one miles east of the Hudson river, and New York, claim- 
ing that an earlier grant to the Duke of York had given it jurisdic- 
tion as far east as the Connecticut. The bone of contention was the 
present territory of Vermont. The real conflict was, of course, 
one of land-jobbers. It mattered not who settled the territory; 
it mattered much which colonial governor got the perquisites 
and fees resulting from the granting of the Green Mountain lands. 

In 1764, in response to a petition from New York, the Privy 
Council issued an order declaring the New York eastern boundary 
to be the Connecticut river. Regretfully seeing so fair a field 
for land-granting torn from his grasp, the governor of New 
Hampshire nevertheless acquiesed. All might have been peace- 
ful had New York placated the existing settlers who held their 
grants from New Hampshire. Desiring, however, to exact the 
full fruits of his victory the governor of New York required that 
all settlers should obtain a new title to their land from him and 
pay half the usual fees for this privilege. In default of compliance, 
lands were to be granted elsewhere at the pleasure of the governor. 
Against this iniquitous order of a land-jobbing official the Green 
Mountain settlers very properly protested, and after they had 
sent an emissary to England, the home government issued an 
order in 1767 restraining New York from further execution of this 
policy. Quite equal to the situation the governor of New York 
kept the order secret for two years and continued his lucrative 
business of granting lands on the frontier. It was then that the 
inhabitants of the New Hampshire grants organized, under the 
leadership of the redoubtable Ethan Allen, an irregular militia 
for the defence of their rights against the coercion of New York. 

Ethan Allen was the eldest of a Connecticut family destined 
to have much to do in the next two decades with the fortunes of 
the state of Vermont and of Canada. Of six brothers, Ethan, 
Heman, Heber, Levi, Zimri, and Ira, three, Ethan, Levi, and Ira 
were notable for other reasons than their names. All, we shall 


1See Ira Allen, The natural and political history of the state of Vermont (1798), 
reprinted in Vermont Historical Society Collections, 1. 
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see, were adventurers, but Ethan steered a more consistent course 
than did the unscrupulous Levi or the wily Ira. We are not con- 
cerned here with following the fortunes of these peculiar products 
of the New England frontier. Nor is it necessary to follow in 
detail the controversies into which the men of the New Hampshire 
grants entered in their attempt to secure themselves against the 
power of New York. For months, thanks to Ethan Allen and his 
now notorious Green Mountain Boys, the settlements remained 
a law unto themselves, and administered a crude frontier justice 
to all outsiders who attempted to interfere with them. 

Already the idea of independence from both of the adjoining 
states had entered the mind of Allen. In 1774, in collaboration 
with Col. Skene, he elaborated a plan for the establishment of a 
royal colony which should include not only the New Hampshire 
grants, but also the western country bounded by the Mohawk 
and St. Lawrence rivers. The success of the project would not 
only have solved the dispute with New York, but would have 
given Col. Skene, who was to be governor, a large new area for 
land speculation. Skene went to London to obtain the consent 
of the British government, but the outbreak of the War of In- 
dependence put an end to the proposal. 

At the news of war, the people of the New Hampshire Grants 
buried their differences with New York, and Ethan Allen and his 
militia served with Arnold in the attack against Ticonderoga and 
the invasion of Canada. With the self-assertiveness of the frontier, 
the Vermont leader resisted the superior authority of Arnold, and 
himself demanded that Ticonderoga should surrender. Soon 
afterward he fell into the hands of the British and remained a 
prisoner until his release in 1778. 

Although she had engaged in the war on the side of the Con- 
tinental Congress, Vermont had not forgotten her struggles for 
recognition. Flushed with the success of her militia, she declared 
herself in 1777 an independent state, but congress refused to 
recognize her apart from New Hampshire and New York. As 
a result Vermont’s separatism was intensified and a regiment 
which Ira Allen had raised to march against Burgoyne at Saratoga 
was ordered by the Committee of Safety to stay within the bound- 
aries of the state. The next year Vermont provided herself with 
a complete constitution under the governorship of Thomas 
Chittenden, but still Congress refused recognition, and the dispute 
dragged on. 

It was at this point that the position of Vermont led to the 
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famous Haldimand negotiations, which have been viewed in very 
different lights by historians. Because of her dispute with the 
other thirteen states, because of her nearness to the Canadian 
frontier and the St. Lawrence valley, and her susceptibility to 
military pressure, the British government endeavoured to lure 
Vermont away from her alliance with the Continental Congress. 


In March, 1779, Lord George Germain had written to General 
Haldimand: 


The Minister says a separation of the inhabitants of the country 
they style Vermont is a circumstance from which much advantage 
might be derived and sees no objection to giving them reason to 
expect the King will erect their country into a Province. 

Again he wrote: 


The drawing over of the inhabitants of the country they call 
Vermont to the British Crown appears a matter of such vast im- 
portance for the safety of Canada and as affording means of annoying 
the northern revolted provinces that I think it right to repeat to you 
the King’s wishes that you may be able to effect it though it should 
be attended with considerable expense. 


Overtures were accordingly made through Col. John Beverley 
Robinson to Ethan Allen, who characteristically laid one of 
Robinson’s letters before Congress, thus endeavouring to force 
that body into recognition by showing the power which Vermont 
might exercise if allied with Great Britain. In the meantime an 
armistice for the exchange of prisoners which had been arranged 
between Carleton and Ira Allen was extended in order that the 
British offers might be considered by the state legislature. There 
followed a long and complicated series of negotiations and delays 
by which Vermont managed to secure itself from invasion for a 
period of two years. Allen and his group repeatedly protested 
their sincere wish that Vermont should become a royal colony, 
but postponed declaration because of the difficulty of the defence 
of Vermont against the other states during the winter. Against 
this continued delay Haldimand complained bitterly. He had 
begun the negotiations with no great opinion of the Vermonters, 
whom he termed “profligate banditti’’, and as the negotiations 
dragged wearily on, his opinion was not improved. In the summer 
of 1781 he wrote to the agents who were negotiating with Vermont: 

Were that people but half as desirous of a union with Great 


Britain as with the Congress they would now be a happy people 
independent of every power on earth except the parent one. 
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He goes on to point out that Vermont is likely to fall between 
two horses in endeavouring to negotiate with both Congress and 
Great Britain at one and the same time. In short, he continues, 


I do affirm and I hope I shall be believed that if it is the intention 
of Vermont to trifle with me she will find herself deceived. If to 
accept the terms proposed being so strongly disinterested on the 
part of the Government and so evidently generous and consonant 
with the interest of Vermont I shall receive her with open arms, and 
I hope she will avoid too late an ineffectual repentance.! 


In the autumn of the same year Haldimand issued a proclam- 
ation assuring Vermont that it would be welcomed as a royal 
colony, given free trade with Canada and the freedom of govern- 
ment which had been enjoyed by states such as Massachusetts 
and Connecticut.2 The proclamation was accompanied by a 
military demonstration on the northern frontier, and the Vermont 
negotiators hastened to make use of this additional leverage on 
Congress. Their actions gave strong reason for suspecting that 
they were willing to make a bargain wherever it could be made 
with the greatest gain, and that furthermore the extent to which 
the population would follow their leaders was very uncertain. 
“It appears to us,’”’ wrote the British negotiators, 


that interest not loyalty induces the leading men to wish union 
with Canada, that about one-fifth part of the populace wish it 
from the same motive, near another fifth from principles of loyalty, 
and that the remainder are mad rebels under very little if any 
subjection to their nominal leaders and so accustomed to domineer 
over those who from any motives whatever wish favorably to the 


King’s Government that the latter dare not make known their 
wishes in public.* 


In the meantime a resolution in Congress in 1782 demanding 
restitution to New York by Vermont brought an answer in the 
form of a declaration of the latter state of its complete independ- 
ence of Congress. Frorn then on Vermont remained an independ- 
ent republic, and it began to be apparent that in the negotiations 
which had been carried on the Vermonters had been guilty of more 
than a little double-dealing. They were willing to assure Haldi- 
mand, on the one hand, that they were anxious to resume the 


1Haldimand to A. & B., August 16, 1781, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 19, pp. 67-72. 
2October 5, 1781, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 19, pp. 54-57. 
*In Haldimand to Germain, October 23, 1781, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 19, p.78. 
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British connection and General Washington, on the other, that 
there had never been any serious intention of joining Great 
Britain. The signing of the provisional treaty of peace in 1783, 
in which Vermont was included with the other states as part of 
the newly formed United States of America, put an end to this 
phase of the Vermont affair. No further proposals could be enter- 
tained by Britain for the regaining of Vermont as a royal colony. 

Throughout the Haldimand negotiations there is little doubt 
that the scheming Allens and their confederates were using the 
British negotiations purely as a method of securing the freedom 
and safety of Vermont. There was never much likelihood that 
from any motives of loyalty the Green Mountain settlements 
would become again a British dependency. Of this circumstance 
Haldimand seemed for the most past well aware and, though the 
negotiations were ostensibly unsuccessful, they blocked the way 
for a second invasion of Canada by the armies of the insurgent 
colonies. 

Though negotiations for the annexation of Vermont as a 
royal colony ended with the news of the signing of the provisional 
treaty, the importance of the St. Lawrence as an outlet for the 
produce of the recently settled lands of the north and west of 
that state gave a new turn to her relations with Canada. In 
October, 1783, Haldimand writes that several persons from 
Vermont have seen him. ‘‘All agree in describing their people as 
very averse to Congress and its measures,”’ They hold that they 
have no share in the debts which Congress contracted, and they 
are confident in the belief that the other New England states will 
not assist New York in coercing them. Though some professions 
of loyalty to Great Britain were made, and though it was stated 
that neighbouring royalists were being encouraged to settle in 
Vermont, the real motive for the new move would seem to be set 
forth in the following sentence: 

They made no scruple about telling me that Vermont must either 

be annexed to Canada, or become mistress of it [Lake Champlain], 

as it is the only channel by which the produce of this country can be 
conveyed to a market, but they assured me that they rather wished 
the former.' 
To these representations Haldimand answered that his instruc- 
tions were to conciliate in every way the United States and 
he could not, therefore, offer encouragement to Vermont. 


1Haldimand to North, October 24, 1783, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 22, pp. 85-90. 


SEs 
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There were, however, others in Canada who did not share 
Haldimand’s views. The Quebec and Montreal merchants were 
desirous of continuing trade as before the war, and were anxious 
to resume unrestricted intercourse with the neighbouring states. 
Hugh Finlay, the deputy postmaster-general, writes in March, 
1784: 

We have no communication with the neighbouring States; if the 
Governor would permit the Vermontese to come in and purchase 
British manufactures, the stores in Montreal and Quebec would 
soon be emptied; but he seems very averse from having any kind 
of connection with them. The merchants grumble confoundedly and 
cannot conceive his reasons for refusing to accept American gold 
for English goods and they are not over pleased at his denying their 
request to have a regular post established between Montreal and 
Albany, .... If for reasons which I cannot comprehend we are 
to have no sort of intercourse with Vermont, we shall lose a good 
trade; for our situation is advantageous . . . .; in short, if we please, 
Britain will reap every advantage which a trading nation can wish 
to reap from a colony without a farthing of expense for supporting 
its internal government. 

The matter was left to Haldimand’s ‘‘judgment and dis- 
cretion’? by the British government, and he adhered to the 
strictly correct view that he could treat only with the accredited 
representatives of Congress. He thought that Vermont could 
not ‘‘separate from the American Congress without certain ruin”’ 
but that it might, “by proper management, be made an useful 
barrier to this Province.’ 

Throughout 1784 the de facto government of Vermont which 
had always two strings to its bow, gave most of its attention to 
Congress, with which it was quite friendly so long as there was 
no attempt at coercion in favour of New York. The ever-active 
Allens and their party had not, however, forsaken their project 
of increasing the value of the northern and western part of the 
state by opening the trade route through the St. Lawrence to 
Europe and the West Indies. By an order of November 8, 1784, 
Ira Allen, Jonas Fay, and Joseph Fay were authorized to go to 
Quebec to negotiate for free trade with that province.‘ To these 


1Finlay to Col. Skene, March 6, 1784, Canadian Archives, C.O. 42, vol. 16, pp. 82-84. 

2Despatch to Haldimand, April 8, 1784, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 23, pp. 62-63. 

s’Haldimand to Sydney, June 29, 1784, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 23, pp. 177-178. 

‘Hamilton to Sydney, April 7, 1785, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 24, pt. II, pp. 
286-287. 
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negotiations the reply of Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton on the 
advice from committee of his Council was that Quebec had no 
authority to open a trade with Vermont, since trade was regulated 
by the British order-in-council of June 18, 1784.1. Proposals 
were also put forward for the construction of a road from the 
border to St. Johns and of a canal around the Chambly rapids.’ 
These proposals were forwarded to London, but London gave no 
definite answer. ‘I do not see how anything more decisive can 
be said at present with regard to Vermont,’ writes William Pitt. 


In 1786 Levi Allen was substituted for Joseph Fay as a Vermont 
commissioner,‘ and submitted a memorial to Lord Dorchester 
asking the right to sell in Quebec or export via the St. Lawrence 
free of all duty, lumber and naval stores of all kinds, iron, flax 
seed, hemp, pot and pearl ashes, apples, cider and vinegar, and 
all kinds of provisions, or anything else of the growth and produce 
of Vermont, and to import the manufactures of Great Britain 
and East and West Indian products on the same terms as the 
Canadians.® 


In response to this petition and with the approval of his 
Council, Dorchester issued an order to the customs officers at 
Quebec, authorizing them to permit the importation free of duty, 
by way of Lake Champlain, of lumber, naval stores, and provisions 
of the produce of the neighbouring states, and free exportation 
from Canada to such states of all articles of the growth, produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain or any of its dominions, furs 
and peltry excepted. This order and an accompanying order 
admitting tobacco and pot and pearl ashes under the same condi- 
tions were issued by Dorchester on the assumption that the British 
order-in-council of March 24, 1786, prohibiting ‘‘the import- 
ation of all goods and commodities of the growth and manufacture 
of the United States into any of the ports of the Province of 
Quebec,”’ applied to sea-borne and not to inland commerce.’ 


‘Hamilton to Sydney, June 18, 1785, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 24, pt. II, pp. 
451-453. 

21. Allen to Hamilton, March 29, 1785, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 24, pt. II, 
p. 288; Observations, &c., of Silas Deane to Lord Dundas, October 25, 1785, Q., vol. 43, 
pp. 683-692. 

*April 9, 1786, Canadian Archives, C.O. 42, vol. 18, p. 81. 

*October 26, 1786, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, p. 9. 

'November 22, 1786, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, pp. 7-8. 

*April 18, 1787, Canadian Archives, C.O. 42, vol. 12, pp. 159-162. 

™Dorchester to Sydney, June 13, 1787, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, pp. 4-6. 
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The Quebec Council held that Vermont, not being a part of the 
United States, was not included in the order, but neither the 
British government nor the governor admitted this... The 
British government confirmed the action of Dorchester, and 
permitted him to make such regulations as seemed desirable, 
though a treaty was impossible.” 

At the same time Levi Allen was endeavouring to secure a 
contract to supply masts and spars to the British navy, and also 
to obtain substantial grants of land. One petition prays for a 
grant for himself and one hundred associates, and a second a few 
months later asks on behalf of himself and 2090 associates! 
Marginal notes in the minutes of the Quebec Council state that 
no addresses are given, that 1779 names attached are in identical 
handwriting, 126 other names have been written by one person, 
as_has a third group of 31 names.‘ All of these requests were 
sent forward to the British government by Dorchester, but Levi 
Allen does not seem to have become either purveyor to the 
Admiralty or a Canadian landlord until 1792, when he was 
granted a township next to the township of Horton.® 

To the efforts of Ira and Levi, the veteran hero of Ticonderoga, 
Ethan Allen, added his own in a letter to Dorchester dated July 
16, 1788.6 He pointed out that Vermont was under suspicion 
by the other states because of her nearness to, and her dependence 
on, Quebec, as well as on account of her virtual neutrality in the 
later years of the war. Vermont, he said, would gain little and 
lose much by joining the Confederation, and it would be difficult 
or impossible to coerce her. On the other hand, if Vermont were 
to join Great Britain openly, it 

might occasion a war between France and the United States on 

the one part and Great Britain including Vermont on the other, 

when on the Haldimand system it may be prevented, and a friendly 
intercourse and commerce without any cost to the Crown, be con- 
tinued. 


1Report of committee of Council to Dorchester, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 27, 
pp. 252-254. 

*Sydney to Dorchester, September 14, 1787, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, pp. 
28-43. 

*Allen to Dorchester, July 2, 1787, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, pp. 107-8. 

‘Minutes of Quebec Council, March 20, 1788, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 36, 
pp. 208-210. 

‘Report of Land Committee, September 18, 1792, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 61, 
p. 281. 

*Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 36, pt. II, pp. 448-454. 
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He held out to Dorchester hope that if coercion was attempted and 
British policy was favourable Vermont might become a British 
province. 

For the leading men of Vermont are not sentimentally attached 
to a republican form of government, yet from political principles 
are determined to maintain their present mode of it, till they can 
have a better and expect to be able to do it, at least so long as the 
United States will be able to maintain theirs, or until they can on 
principles of mutual interest and advantage return to the British 
government without war or annoyance from the United States. 


To this astute document the British government made no 
immediate reply, and in order to expedite matters Levi Allen went 
to London, where he presented a memorial in the same tenor as 
that presented to Dorchester in 1786. The memorialist, however, 
evidently assumed that Lord Sydney knew less of Vermont and 
its previous history than did Dorchester. He represented that 


during the late unhappy trouble in America, great numbers of His 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, from the Province of New England, 
New York and New Jersey, retired into the district of Vermont, 
in order to avoid being driven into arms against their sovereign by 
the revolters; these loyal Emigrants, joining with those in Vermont 
who adhered to their allegiance made at least three fourths of the 
inhabitants of that District and those of the inhabitants who in the 
beginning of the frenzy which unhappily prevailed in America, were 
for a time opposed to His Majesty’s Government, soon saw their 
error, and would have been happy to have been permitted to return 
to their allegiance, long before the end of the war, for which purpose 
overtures were made to the Commander-in-Chief in Canada. 
Early in 1788, this would still be their greatest wish could it be 
practicable, but being in doubt as to its practicability, this part 
of their wish is not included in the commission with which your 
memorialist is charged. 

The locality of Vermont, as well as the disposition of the in- 
habitants renders its connection with Canada, the most natural, 
as well as the most advantageous of any, as the waters of Lake 
Champlain are the principle means by which they can export their 
produce, or receive the manufactures they stand in need: of, from 
this country. On this account they earnestly hoped to have been 
incorporated as an appendage to the province of Quebec, but those 
hopes were defeated by the boundary line of the United States, as 
settled by the late peace. 
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(a ne weaaes [The inhabitants] as they are, for the most part, 
people who were (and continue to be) loyally disposed, and after 
being driven on that account into this place of retreat, were finally 
cut off from His Majesty’s Dominion and Government sorely 
against their wishes, would willingly hope that they might be con- 
sidered in some degree worthy of His Majesty’s Royal benevolence 
and regard. 


The memorial then prays for freedom of trade in all articles 
of Vermont produce.' 

In spite of the protestations of loyalty in this document, trade 
concessions were obviously the most important consideration to 
the people of Vermont as they were to Canada. To Great Britain, 
however, as will be explained later, trade concessions were but 
one factor in a broad diplomacy. 

Levi Allen was kept waiting in London, while at home Vermont 
was preparing to enter the Union. New York abandoned her 
policy of opposition and came to see that, now that Vermont had 
been settled, the acknowledgment of her independence within 
the Union would give New York an ally in Congress. According- 
ly, in July, 1789, New York appointed commissioners with power 
to acknowledge the independence of Vermont and settle the points 
in dispute. It was agreed that Vermont should pay $30,000 to 
extinguish all land titles granted by New York and on the basis 
of this agreement Vermont was admitted as a state on March 4, 
1791.2 

When, therefore, Levi Allen ultimately returned, he found, 
to his alleged chagrin, that the Union was a fait accompli. This, 
had he arrived earlier with a cargo of English goods, he could, he 
was sure, have prevented. 


I think I may affirm without arrogance that if I had got up the 
River St. Lawrence last year with the well-chosen assortment of 
goods, Vermont would not have joined Congress, in fact a majority 
of both houses now admit they are sorry, and feel themselves much 
hurt on hearing the many advantages that would have accrued to 
Vermont if they had remained independent.® 


To what extent Levi Allen sincerely aimed at a return of 
Vermont to Great Britain is in doubt. He was, however, more 


1Memorial of Levi Allen, May 3, 1789, Canadian Archives, C.O. 42, vol. 12, pp* 
409-412. 


*R. E. Robinson, Vermont (Boston, 1892), pp. 251-3. 
*Levi Allen to Dundas, November 27, 1791, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 54, p. 721. 
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deeply implicated than Ethan or Ira who seemingly had little 
intention of ever coming to the point of union. Ethan had indeed 
denounced Levi in 1779 as having treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, issuing counterfeit currency, and using his 
influence in favour of the enemy.! 

In Britain, the proposals of the Allens were entertained 
because they coincided with the general policy of Great Britain 
at this time to weaken the United States by taking advantage of 
the many disputes particularly those between the older settlements 


and those of the frontier. In 1790 the Lords of Trade wrote to 
Grenville: 


In a commercial view it will be for the benefit of this country 
to prevent Vermont and Kentucky and all the other settlements 
now forming in the interior parts of the great Continent of North 
America from becoming dependent on the Government of the 
United States or on that of any other foreign Country, and to pre- 
serve them on the contrary, in a State of Independence and to induce 


them to form Treaties of Commerce and Friendship with Great 
Britain.’ 


A similar, though not identical, point of view had been urged by 
Silas Deane in 1785. Silas Deane, a native of Connecticut, was 
in 1776 a commissioner of the United States to the court of France. 
He was recalled and accused of misappropriating public money. 


Avoiding a scrutiny he remained in England until his death in 
1789. 


It will hardly be possible for these States to continue long united 
in one general confederation and whenever a disunion takes place 


it will separate the strong from the weak, or the Northern from the 
Southern States. 


The New England states, he urges, are the most united, and are 
populating the rest of the country. ‘The Southern States will 
never be of any consequence except in point of commerce.’ 
As Professor Turner has shown, Great Britain offered encourage- 
ment to the Indians of the South and West, to the backwoodsmen 
of Georgia, and the malcontents of Kentucky and Vermont, in 


1See Ethan Allen’s letter of January 9, 1779, in Néles’ Weekly Register. (Baltimore, 
1811-1849), 1823, vol. 25, p. 197. 


2Quoted in F. J. Turner, English policy toward America in 1790-1, in the American 
Historical Review, VII. 707. 


%Observations &c., of Silas Deane to Lord Dorchester, October 25, 1785, Canadian 
Archives, Q., vol. 43, pp. 683-692. 
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order to weaken a possible ally of Spain should the Nootka Sound 
controversy lead to war.! 

In Canada the chief considerations were those of trade. The 
early decades of British occupation saw a persistent attempt to 
apply to Canada the mercantile policy and practice which had 
resulted in commercial prosperity in the American colonies. 
Particularly was it thought desirable to build up trade between 
Canada and the West Indies, partly that Canadian trade might 
feel the same stimulus which had established New England 
commerce, and partly to substitute the more secure Canada for 
the discontented and uncertain American colonies. It was found 
as in the case of the New England and the middle colonies that 
there was little opportunity for opening a direct export trade with 
Great Britain, wheat and lumber not having yet become articles 
of transatlantic commerce. In the traditional articles of colonial 
trade with the exception of furs Canada was deficient. There 
was on the banks of the St. Lawrence little pine or oak and, 
until the last quarter of the century, little flour for export. The 
proposals of Vermont made it possible to repair this deficiency 
and to lead some New England trade through the St. Lawrence 
valley. Vermont, writes Silas Deane, can supply pine and oak 
staves for the West India trade, but settlers 


cannot find a market for the production of their labour but over 
this lake and through Canada; nor can they be supplied with those 
heavy articles from abroad without which they cannot exist but 
through the same channel, for if they look southward for a market 
the distance and expenses of carriage are intolerable.? 


In a later memorandum advocating the construction of a canal 
around the Chambly rapids, Deane sets out the advantages of 
the trade with greater precision: 

The articles wanted in the West Indies are chiefly the following: 
Horses, live stock, (such as cattle, hogs, &c.) flour, lumber of all 
kinds, fish and some others of less importance. Horses are raised 
in Canada but not equal to the demand in the Islands and they are 
a heavy sluggish breed fit only for mills and carts (for which they 
answer tolerably well), but for other purposes the horses bred in 
New England and New York are preferred, Fish may be sent from 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and if the manufacture of flour 
is encouraged in Canada, which the opening of this canal, by afford- 


IF, J. Turner, English policy toward America in 1790-1. 
*Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 43, pp. 683-692. 
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ing water to erect mills upon, will greatly tend to do, the Islands 
may at all times be supplied from thence at a cheaper rate than 
from any other country. The lumber wanted in the West Indies 
(and which is an article not to be dispensed with), is not to be found 
in Canada or Nova Scotia in any sufficient quantity, but the country 
around Lake Champlain abounds with timber of the best quality 
for that purpose and by the proposed canal it may be procured and 
sent to the West Indies with cargoes of horses, flour, &c. 

But the supplying of the West Indies with what they want is, 
tho’ the great object, not the only one; let any one cast his eye over 
the map of the country situated and bordering upon Lake Champ- 
lain, Lake George and the waters communicating with them and he 
will see at once that an immense extent of territory now rapidly 
becoming populous can never be supplied with heavy coarse and 
bulky goods by any means so well as through Canada and that there 
must be a certain and for ages to come an increasing demand for the 
sugar, rum, salt, and other productions of the British West Indies 
and for the coarse woolens, hardware and other heavy bulky manu- 
factures of Great Britain.! 


In a later communication this disgraced, but shrewd Connecti- 
cut Yankee lays the blame for the scanty trade of Canada at 
the door of the French rather than, as above, attributing it to 
lack of natural resources: 


This province exhibits in its history a striking proof of the 
necessary connection between agriculture and commerce, and of 
the aid which they mutually afford each other. The Canadians 
being deprived of commerce their agriculture remained in so wretched 
a state that the French troops and even the inhabitants in and near 
Quebec received their flour from France, and with as great advan- 
tages for a trade with the West Indies as any part of America, they 
appear only to have heard or read of such a country for they re- 
ceived their sugars and other productions of these Islands from 
France. And so extremely ignorant were the inhabitants of the 
nature of the soil they lived on, that they did not suppose it capable 
of producing wheat other than a miserable crop of summer growth 
as it is called. 


Under British control production was increased until an export 
of 300,000 bushels in one year was achieved.? 


1Additional observations to Lord Sydney by Silas Deane, March 26, 1787, Canadian 
Archives, Q., vol. 43, pp. 694-702. 

2Observations in Silas Deane’s letter of May 20, 1789, Canadian Archives, Q., 
vol. 43, pp. 727-738. 
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For similar reasons the proposals were supported by the 
mercantile communities in Canada and Great Britain: 


This new state....... must require considerable quantities of 
European manufactures for which, to avoid the duties and heavy 
charge of transporting them by land through the American States, 
they would naturally have recourse to Canada and prefer the British 
manufactures to which they have been accustomed, were the 
communication allowed.! 


This was the verdict of the London merchants trading to Quebec. 
The Montreal merchants were equally favourable to the proposal, 
and pointed out that free importation would not affect the price 
of corn and other produce in Canada as this price depended on the 
demand in Europe and the West Indies rather than upon the 
quantity in the country. Vermont, they stated, was the source 
of the most valuable timber for shipbuilding, the most suitabie 
pine and oak growing there. A relaxation of restrictions, it was 
further urged, would regularize the extensive contraband trade 
which was carried on with the neighbouring states.? 


In like vein the Quebec merchants expressed themselves as 
favourable to opening the Vermont trade since it ‘‘would mutually 
tend to the improvement and extension of the navigation and 
commerce and increase the consumption of the manufactures of 
Great Britain and of this Province.’’ 


A naturally divergent expression of opinion came from the 
Canadian frontier, where the loyalist settlers were not impressed 
by the Allens’ protestations of loyalty, but did see the injury 
which the competition of Vermont might do them. The new 
western settlements were confronted with the same problem which 
disturbed the Green Mountainers, the difficulty of getting bulky 
produce to distant markets. ‘The inhabitants of the Townships 
from Point au Baudet on Lake St. Francis westward as far as 
Niagara” therefore asked 


for a prohibition of Pot and Pearl Ash and Lumber from the state 
of Vermont, to prevent a door being opened for an illicit trade 
from the United States, which would be a detriment to the Province 


1Merchants &c., to Sydney, January 24, 1786, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 26, p. 36. 

*Report of Montreal merchants to the committee of the Council, January 23, 1787, 
Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 27, pp. 376-379. 

*Report of Quebec merchants to the committee of the Council, 1787, Canadian 
Archives, Q., vol. 27, pp. 275-277. 
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in general, to this settlement in particular, and only beneficial to 
a few interested individuals.' 


The petition is interesting as foreshadowing the attitude of the 
future Ontario toward the protective tariff, the linking of econo- 
mic interest with loyalty, and the antagonism to the mercantile 
centre of the lower St. Lawrence. 

Different points of view also came to light when it was pro- 
posed to allow pig and bar iron to be imported from Vermont 
duty free. Stephen Keyes and Jabez Gale Fitch, trading to Lake 
Champlain, represented to Dorchester that iron might be cheaply 
imported on rafts of lumber from Vermont.? Lieutenant-Govern- 
or Skene had previously drawn attention to the importance of 
Vermont iron: 


The greatest part of the iron used in Canada is from Sweden, for 
although they have works for iron at Three Rivers, they cannot 
make use of them to any profit, the ore being scarce and bad, besides 
evergreen wood such as Pine and Hemlock will not coal into char- 
coal for a sufficient heat to bring forward bar iron from the ore.® 


A committee of the Quebec Council saw in the proposal and in 
the Vermont supplies of iron, pot and pearl ash, lumber and naval 
stores a means by which Great Britain might free herself from 
the necessity of importing from Russia and Sweden which gave 
little market in return.* As a result pig and bar iron were added 
to the list of articles which might be freely imported from Ver- 
mont.’ The ordinance was not, however, passed without the 
protests of Col. Caldwell and Messrs. Mabane and Dunn who held 
seigniories near the Vermont borders.*® 

The Vermont trade found a warm supporter in Lord Dorches- 
ter, who, as has been explained, made concessions in 1786 and 
repeatedly requested that the British government grant the 
Vermonters’ request for freedom of re-export to Great Britain.’ 


1Petition of Inhabitants, &c., to Dorchester, April 15, 1787, Canadian Archives, 
Q., vol. 27, pp. 992-993. 

*February 22, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 45, pt. I, pp. 22-24. 

‘Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 43, p. 750. 

‘Minutes of Quebec Council, February 22, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 45, 
pt. I, pp. 16-21. 

‘Minutes of Quebec Council, March 24, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 44, 
p. 392. 

Minutes of Quebec Council, March 30, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 44, 
pp. 448-452. 

™Dorchester to Grenville, July 21, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 45, pt. II, 
pp. 532-534. 
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Proposals for the promotion of the Vermont trade were again 
made by the irrepressible Ira Allen in London in 1796. In March 
of that year he presented a memorial to the Duke of Portland 
advocating a canal on the Richelieu river. Such a canal would 
bring many exports through the St. Lawrence and imports of 
“100,000 bus. of salt and $300,000 of English goods annually.’’! 
Later he requested the right for Vermont of navigating Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence. ‘‘Vermont is true to her own 
interests and wishes to stand or fall in support of her commerce 
with Great Britain.”’ Far from this commerce spreading republi- 
can opinions in Canada, it would, argues the adaptable Ira, have 
the opposite effect.? 


The project of better communications with Vermont had been 
raised before. Ira Allen had himself proposed in 1785 a road from 
the boundary line to St. Johns to carry traffic when the lake was 
impassable in spring and autumn.’ Silas Deane had twice 
advocated a canal,‘ and Lord Dorchester had pronounced the 
project ‘‘practicable and useful.”* Nothing, however, was done 
on the Chambly canal until the war of 1812 had impressed the 
British government with its military importance, and it was not 
finally completed until 1843. 

In his negotiations with Great Britain and Canada in the nine- 
ties, Ira Allen was handicapped by a series of disturbances on the 
Vermont border and by his own position as a landowner. During 
the years between the conquest of Canada and the peace of 1783, 
little attention was paid to the forty-fifth parallel as a boundary. 
Settlers on either side of it were few and land was plentiful. Under 
these circumstances, it came about that lands were granted by 
Quebec which lay south of the forty-fifth parallel. King’s posts 
had also been maintained on the lakes. There is not space to 
discuss the reasons for the tardy withdrawal of the British from 
the posts which they held in what was now American territory 
and the events which led up to Jay’s Treaty in 1794. Only some 
aspects of the events on the Vermont border need be considered. 
A tract of land had been granted to Col. Caldwell and leased 


1Jra Allen to Portland, March 4, 1796, Canadian Archives, C.O. 42, vol. 22, pp. 303- 
304. 

2Ira Allen to Portland, March 19, 1796, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 77, pp. 247-250. 

*Ira Allen to Hamilton, March 29, 1785, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 24, p. 288. 

‘Observations, &c., to Lord D., by S. Deane, October 25, 1785, Canadian Archives, 
Q., vol. 43, pp. 683-692; also March 26, 1787, pp. 694-702. 

’Dorchester to Sydney, October 24, 1787, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 28, p. 160. 
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by him to tenants. It was then asserted that part of the manor 
lying south of the forty-fifth parallel belonged to Vermont, and 
some of the settlers took the oath of allegiance and formed them- 
selves into a township of the state of Vermont.' Here, as in so 
many cases, allegiance seems to have been decided on the basis 
of land grants, and tenants under the seigniorial tenure of Quebec 
applied to Vermont and New York for freehold titles to the lands 
they occupied, while others had settled on the unoccupied lands 
of the manor in defiance of Col. Caldwell’s agent. No less a 
person than Ira Allen himself claimed part of the Caldwell manor 
under a grant from the state of Vermont.’ 


These border disputes, which resulted in several acts of 
violence, bade fair to involve the United States and Great Britain 
in war, an outcome which Dorchester and the British government 
strenuously endeavoured to avoid. Dorchester was convinced 
that the United States thought Great Britain so occupied that 
she would be able to seize the posts by force.* The French 
Canadians according to Dorchester showed a discouraging in- 
difference to the defence of the country, and Vermont became more 
truculent. A report prevails, writes Dorchester, that Vermont has 
offered to undertake the conquest of Canada without assistance 
from Congress if she is to be allowed to plunder the inhabitants.‘ 
Meanwhile, reports of the disaffection of the French Canadians 
increased. Simcoe was convinced of treasonous communications 
between Montreal and Vermont under guise of freemasonry.® 
There is abundant evidence that the wave of American enthusiasm 
promoted by Genet, French minister at Washington, the more 
carefully laid plans of his successor Adet for the recovery of 
Canada for France, the effervescent beginnings of Jeffersonian 
democracy, and the disaffection of many of the French Canadians, 
rendered Dorchester’s position in Canada critical. Not only 
was there danger from the south, but among the French Canadians 
there was much indifference or disaffection, and many of the 


1Report of Gordon & Sewell on the Boundary Line, August 28, 1792, Canadian 
Archives, Q., vol. 60, pp. 76-84. 

*Report of committee of Council, August 10, 1790, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 47, 
pt. I, pp. 17-23. 

’Dorchester to Hammond, October 14, 1793, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 66, 
pp. 221-225. 
‘Dorchester to Dundas, April 26, 1794, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 67, pp. 191-192. 
’Simcoe to Beckwith, May 19, 1794, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 69, p. 59. 
*A. G. Bradley, Lord Dorchester (Toronto, 1907), pp. 272, 292. 
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settlers south of the St. Lawrence were “‘men not at that time 
greatly concerned with flags, politics, and boundaries, but with 
a keen eye for a stretch of alluvial river bottom and a slope of 
hardwood timber facing the sun.’ 

The Vermonters had long ago told Haldimand that Vermont 
must either be annexed to Canada or become mistress of Lake 
Champlain as her existence depended on that route. It would 
seem that at this time Ira Allen and his party were ready to 
embrace the latter alternative. During the summer of 1796 
Allen purchased twenty thousand stand of arms in Paris, ostensibly 
for the use of the Vermont militia of which he was major-general. 
It was pointed out by Prescott that the Vermont militia had by 
law to provide their own arms, and it was contended that the 
arms were intended for use in a Canadian rebellion.2._ The ship- 
ment of arms was seized in the Olive Branch en route to America, 
and condemned by a British prize court. Several conspirators 
were apprehended in Canada, and one McLean, a weak-minded 
person, was hanged, drawn, and quartered in mediaeval fashion 
before an interested public in Quebec. The connection of Ira 
Allen with this plot was not clearly proved, but in 1801 one of 
the conspirators was persuaded to make a deposition to the effect 
that meetings had been held once a week by Asa Holyoke, McLean, 
Hathaway, Ira Allen, and thirty or forty others for the purpose 
of planning the seizure of Canada. The deponent listened at the 
door, and heard plans to excite rebellion in Canada. Ira Allen 
offered to obtain arms from the French government. For the 
sake of safety he was to buy the arms as if for speculation and 
execute a fictitious mortgage on his land, as though he had raised 
the money in that way. This was agreed to.’ 

Whatever the exact relation of Ira Allen to the disturbances 
in Canada, there seems no doubt that he was in some measure 
implicated. As a result, the Canadian authorities appointed a 
person to watch him in Vermont.‘ Though little took place 
beyond some minor disputes over the still unsettled forty-fifth 
parallel, a watchful and nervous eye was kept on the troublesome 
Green Mountain state, where it was said in 1807 that ‘10,000 
hardy vagabonds might be got together in three days’’.® 


1A. G. Bradley, Lord Dorchester (Toronto, 1907), p. 288. 

2Prescott to Portland, December 17, 1796, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 78, p. 159. 

*Lieutenant-Governor Milne to Portland, separate and secret, August 1, 1801, 
Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 87, pp. 161-166. 

*Milne to Hobart, October 28, 1801, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 87, pp. 377-382. 

‘Matthews to Gordon, April 25, 1807, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 106, p. 375. 
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The attitude of Vermont again became important when 
Congress, at Jefferson’s request, passed the Embargo Act pro- 
hibiting all vessels from leaving the United States for foreign 
ports. The Act, proposed in the naive hope that it would bring 
the war in Europe to an end, reduced American commerce almost 
to nothing. Vermont saw with alarm her outlet to the St. Law- 
rence blocked by the action of Congress. John Henry, the 
notorious informer employed by Governor Craig, reported that 
Vermonters were disposed to resist the law and continue to take 
their lumber to the Montreal market.! Craig himself wrote to 
Castlereagh that it was certain that ‘“‘the communication with Ver- 
mont continues as far as the badness of the roads which at this 
season of the year are scarcely passable, admits of, just as freely 
as before the passing of the Act for prohibiting it.’’? Again he 
stated that rafts of lumber had arrived from Vermont in defiance 
of an armed vessel on Lake Champlain.* ‘Our intercourse by 
the Lakes suffers little interruption from the embargo.’’* Federal- 
ism as opposed to the party of Jefferson steadily increased in 
Vermont and it was contended ‘‘that the State will negotiate 
separately in case of war with England and maintain its neutrality 
even by armed force if no other State should unite with it.’’ This 
however, Henry considered over-optimistic.6 Another communi- 
cation of this informant, quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, states: 


I learn that the Governor of this State is now visiting the towns 
in the northern section of it; and makes no secret of his determin- 
ation as Commander-in-Chief of the Militia, to refuse obedience 
to any command from the General Government, which can tend to 
interrupt the good understanding that prevails between the citizens 
of Vermont and His Majesty’s subjects in Canada. It is further 
intimated that in the case of war he will use his influence to preserve 
the State neutral, and resist with all the force he can command, 
any attempt to make it a party. I need not add, that if these 
resolutions are carried into effect, the State of Vermont may be 
considered as an ally of Great Britain.® 


When war was finally declared on June 18, 1812, Vermont was 


t1Henry to Ryland, March 2, 1808, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 107, pp. 113-114. 
*April 10, 1808, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 107, pp. 111-112. 

3Craig to Castlereagh, May 5, 1808, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 107, pp. 148-149. 
‘Craig to Cooke, July 15, 1808, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 107, pp. 268-270. 


‘Henry to —, February 18, 1809, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 109, pp. 261- 
263. 





* Niles’ Weekly Register, November 27, 1813, V. 214. 
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divided. By tradition she would adopt the New England attitude 
of opposition to the war, but Burlington was far from mercantile 
Boston. As a frontier inland state which had had bitter boundary 
disputes with Britain, she would favour the warlike attitude of 
the West. By location she desired above all things an open door 
to the St. Lawrence. For the time being the supporters of Madison 
were in the majority, and the declaration of war was approved by 
a vote of 128 to 79.1. This was followed in November by self- 
denying legislation prohibiting intercourse with Canada. To 
enact the law, however, was not to enforce it. As the war dragged 
on, the contraband trade between Vermont and Canada grew in 
proportion and the population resented interference with it to the 
extent that in 1813 Martin Chittenden, a son of the old governor, 
was elected. One of his earliest acts was to issue a proclamation 
recalling the state militia to the defence of Vermont and resisting 
the authority of Congress. So notorious was the contraband 
trade of the New England states that Madison secretly asked 
Congress for an embargo, which would affect only New England, 
since southern ports were effectively blockaded by the British. 


The message seemed to propose that all commerce should cease 
because any commerce must favor the enemy: in effect it urged 
that New England should be forbidden to sell or buy so long as 
the rest of the country was prevented from doing so.‘ 


The new Embargo Act was passed, but contraband trade did 
not cease. ‘Smuggling is very actively followed in Vermont..... 
The villains go armed to protect their ‘trade’.’’> ‘Two-thirds 
of the army are supplied with beef by American contractors 
principally of Vermont and New York...... These circumstances 
are notorious in the United States” wrote Sir George Prevost.* 
Because of this friendly trade, Prevost decided to confine his next 
campaign to the western side of Lake Champlain.? Two neutral 
vessels were reported regularly employed on Lake Champlain 
carrying on a profitable trade. At the end of the disastrous and 
foolish war, the Montreal Herald of April 18, 1815, is quated as 
saying: 


1R. E. Robinson, Vermont, p. 270. 

2Niles’ Weekly Register, 1813, III, 220. 

*Niles’ Weekly Register, 1813, V. 212. . 

‘Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (New York, 1891) VII. 367. 
'Niles’ Weekly Register, 1814, VI. 44. 

*Prevost to Bathurst, August 27, 1814, Canadian Archives, Q., vol. 128, pp. 183-186. 
7Prevost to Bathurst, August 5, 1814, Canadian Archives, Q. vol. 128, pp. 137-138. 
8Niles’ Weekly Register, 1814, VII. 9. 
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In the midst of rejoicings which have taken place in the United 
States on the return of peace, we find the State of Vermont is an 
exception. The Vermontese observe a sullen silence like the people 
of this country. We cannot give the reason, but it is certain that 
their behaviour towards us was more that of friends than of enemies 
during the war. There was, however, perfect reciprocity of conduct 
observed between the settlers both sides the line 45°.! 


In reviewing these thirty-five years of the history of the 
Vermont border, one sees in sharp contrast economic and political 
forces. In political temper the frontiersmen of Vermont were as 
little bound by the British connection as the Boston merchants 
or Virginia planters. Independence and separatism thrived under 
the individualism of frontier life. Geographically and economical- 
ly, however, Vermont was linked to the St. Lawrence. The arti- 
ficial boundary of the forty-fifth parallel could not disguise the 
fact that the economic salvation of Vermont depended on the St. 
Lawrence system as a means of transportation for the bulky pro- 
ducts of pioneer industry. The difficulties of land transportation 
of grain and lumber confronted every frontier settlement. In 
time they were solved, piece-meal, through the improvement of 
transportation and the concentration of the products. For the 
time being, however, in the case of Vermont, they dominated 
every problem. 

In the early stages of the Vermont affair, a frontier community 
isolated during a war because of a dispute between the settlers 
and the land-jobbing central authority, maintained itself by its 
wits, setting off one enemy against the other. After the war, 
however, when settlement spread rapidly north, the land question 
receded in importance, and the problem of transportation grew. 
Fiom then till 1815 the efforts of Vermont were directed towards 
obtaining the freedom of the St. Lawrence trade without actually 
resuming political dependence on Great Britain. By hook and 
by crook for thirty years a very large measure of that freedom was 
maintained. After 1815, though contraband trade continued, 
Vermont economically turned to face the south and east. Roads, 
canals, and later railways sent trade down by the Connecticut 
and the Hudson valleys to the enlarging markets of New England. 
If the trade restrictions from 1808 to 1815 dealt a serious blow 
at mercantile New England, they were largely responsible for 
the genesis of manufacturing New England, and manufacturing 
New England became the market of Vermont. 

W. A. MACKINTOSH 


1Niles’ Weekly Register, 1815, VIII. 132. 





AMERICAN ECONOMIC PENETRATION OF CANADA! 


To proximity of the United States presents a constant and 
a serious problem to Canadians. Weak in numbers, limited 
in present wealth, of secondary importance in world affairs, 
Canada cannot escape the inevitable comparison with her colossal, 
wealthy, and potent neighbour. Americans, on the contrary, are 
seldom reminded of the existence of their northern kinsmen, in 
spite of the fact that Canada is first among the customers of the 
United States, and the scene of more than one-quarter of all 
American foreign investments.? 


Canadians can neither forget nor ignore the American Re- 
public; its influence may be discerned in every aspect of their life. 
In literature and in education, in science and in art, in social 
standards and in religious concepts, in legislation, and above all 
in economics, the steady pressure of American custom impinges 
upon those who reside north of the forty-ninth parallel. From 
time to time in the history of the Dominion this fact has given 
rise to apprehension for the safety and integrity of Canadian 
national life; for the preservation of independence and the mainten- 
ance of imperial solidarity. Of recent years this fear has been 
aggravated by the rapid growth of American financial interests 
within the Dominion, and the assumption that political control 
will, consciously or unconsciously, be the next objective of Ameri- 
can attack. Before granting validity to any such assumption, 
it is essential to have an understanding of steps already taken. 
It is the purpose of this paper to state, as briefly as may be, the 


1Read before the twenty second annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, 
November 26, 1926. 

*American-Canadian trade exceeds the total trade of the United States with Latin 
America and with Asia combined. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1916, Vol. 68, p. 223. Canada has recently surpassed England as the 
leading buyer of American goods. 

Much of the material for this paper has been obtained from the files of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
The thanks of the author are due to Dr. Julius Klein, and Grosvenor M. Jones, Chief 
of the Finance and Investment Division for their efficient and generous assistance. 
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facts so far available in connection with the economic invasion 
of Canada by the organized wealth of the United States. 

The history of independent commercial intercourse between 
Canada and the United States goes back only to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It was between the years 1840 and 
1849 that Canada first took over the active control of her own 
economic life.!. It was during this decade that the last remnants 
of the Navigation Laws were abolished, and Great Britain, whose 
adoption of the policy of free trade had seriously injured Canadian 
commerce, was henceforth treated, in the matter of tariffs, as a 
foreign state.2. Having lost its tariff preference in Great Britain, 
Canadian trade came almost to a standstill, and the united prov- 
inces turned to the United States for aid. Duties against American 
goods were lowered in the hope that the government at Washing- 
ton would reciprocate,’ and during 1849 Montreal was the centre 
of the most vigorous annexation campaign in the history of British 
North America. The annexation movement failed, but it was 
succeeded by a strong agitation for the mutual lowering of tariff 
bars between the United States and Canada. As a result of the 
highly realistic diplomacy of Lord Elgin,’ combined with unusual 
and temporary conditions in the United States, a Reciprocity 
Treaty was signed in 1854°—a treaty that was to prove economic- 
ally advantageous to both countries.?’ From 1854 to 1866 the 
products of the Canadian field, forest, and mine found a ready 
market in the American Republic. 

As a result of the hostility aroused in the United States by the 


1John Davidson, Commercial, Federation, and Colonial Trade Policy (London, 
1900), p. 15; Alexander T. Galt, Canada: 1849-1859 (Quebec, 1860). 

*Until the granting of a preference by the Laurier government in 1897; see Memorial 
to the Queen from the Montreal Board of Trade in the Quebec Gazette, January 8, 1849; 
Hansard, Colonial Correspondence, 1846. Vol. 80, p. 562. 

5U.S. Executive Document, No. 64. 31st Congress. Ist session. 

‘See C. D. Allin and G. M. Jones, Annexation, Preferential Trade and Reciprocsty 
(Toronto, n.d.); L. O. David, L’ Union des deux Canadas, 1841-1867 (Montreal, 1898), 
pp. 99-107. 

5L. Oliphant, Episodes in a Life of Adventure (New York, 1887), p. 45; Francis 
Hincks, Reminiscences (Montreal, 1884), p. 233 ff. 

*Wm. M. Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agree- 
ments between the United States and other powers, 1776-1909 (Washington, 1910), I, 
668-672; E. Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century (Washing- 
ton, 1903), II, 136. 

7Canadian Annual Review, 1911 (Toronto), p. 18; H. L. Keenleyside, History of 
American-Canadian Relations (to be published in 1927), chap. 8; Arthur Harvey, 
The Reciprocity Treaty (Quebec, 1865). 
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British and Canadian attitude during the American Civil War, 
this period of reciprocal trading privileges was brought to an end— 
the result, as Charles Francis Adams expressed it, ‘‘rather of a 
strong political feeling than of any commercial consideration.’ 

The abrogation of the Treaty of 1854 dealt a shrewd blow at 
Canadian trade,? and the almost chronic depression under which 
the Dominion suffered between 1867 and 1900 can be traced in 
part at least to the restrictive character of American tariff legis- 
lation.2 During this period, while the United States was increas- 
ing rapidly in power, wealth, and population, Canada was doing 
little more than holding her own. The Canadian population was 
restricted by the competition of American free land, by the 
nominal—and, in part, actual—subordination of the Dominion 
to a European monarchy, by the difficulty of communication and 
transport throughout the Canadian West, and by the failure of 
the government adequately to advertise the very real merits of 
the Dominion. While the United States was gaining the harbour 
of prosperity, Canada still battled the waves of depression. The 
result was the growth among Canadians of a sense of inferiority, 
and a consequent critical attitude towards the Republic, which 
was not very successfully restrained except during the periodical 
attempts which were made by the governments at Ottawa to 
persuade the United States to revive reciprocity. 

Between 1867 and 1896 pilgrimages to Washington were an 
integral part of the programme of government in Canada. In 
1869 Sir John Rose proposed an agreement that would practically 
have unified the economic life of the two states. In 1871 the 
Canadian prime minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, attempted, 
without success, to have reciprocity included as one of the terms 
of the Treaty of Washington.’ Three years later the American 
Senate refused to ratify a commercial treaty which had been 
approved by Secretary Fish,* while a reciprocity agreement drawn 


'1House Executive Documents, 39th Congress, Ist session, I, Part I, p. 111. 

*House Executive Documents, No. 240. 36th Congress, Ist session, Part II, p. 1357; 
Report of the Minister of Finance upon the Report of the Commission of Commerce of the 
House of Representatives (Ottawa, 1862). 

*A brief discussion of the adverse effect of American tariffs on Canadian trade 
is available in the Spectator, February 6-13, 1926, p. 206 ff. 

‘Annual Register, 1910 (London), p. 458. 

‘OQ. D. Skelton, General Economic History, 1867-1912, in Canada and its Provinces, 
Adam Shortt and A. G. Doughty, eds., (Edinburgh, 1914-17), IX, 130. 

‘John C. Dent, The Last Forty Years (Toronto, 1881), p. 547; E. R. Johnson, 
T. W. Van Metre, G. G. Huebner, D. S. Hanchett, eds., History of the Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce of the United States (Washington, 1915) II, 341. 
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up during the first Cleveland administration was denounced by 
the same body.! 

In 1878 Canada introduced a “‘National Policy’’ designed as 
a defence for Canadian manufacturers, and as a measure of 
retaliation against the United States. If the United States would 
not grant a reciprocity of trade, Canada would insist upon a 
reciprocity of tariffs. This specific, however, failed to produce 
a cure, and the financial stringency of 1884-1887 led to a resump- 
tion of the older policy; the attempt to conciliate Washington. 
Commercial Union—the complete amalgamation of Canada and 
the United States in all matters pertaining to tariffs, commerce 
and trade—was now proposed, only to be checked at the outset 
by the triumph of high protection in the American elections of 
1888.2. The idea lingered on as a political issue in Canada, but 
when the Conservative party sent a delegation to Washington to 
reopen the general question, Secretary Blaine refused it audience,* 
and later missions, though more politely received, were equally 
unsuccessful. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century American- 
Canadian relations went through a surprising metamorphosis. 
The disappearance of the American frontier, the opening of the 
Canadian West, the rapid reduction of American resources as the 
result of the activities of wasteful and unscrupulous exploiters, 
the growing American demand for markets and for raw materials, 
the adoption by the Canadian government of modern advertising 
methods in their campaign for immigrants—these and other 
factors tended to increase the importance of Canada in the view 
of American manufacturers, farmers, and financiers. Within the 
Dominion itself a new spirit was manifested. The increased 
demand for Canadian goods, the growth of local industry, a realiz- 
ation of the immense potential wealth of the western provinces, 
combined to develop among Canadians a new buoyancy and 
optimism, a determination to justify the oft-repeated words of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, ‘“‘The nineteenth century belonged to the 
United States, the twentieth century belongs to Canada.” 

But Canada was still financially dependent. The Dominion 
possessed resources, it was rapidly attracting settlers, but it 
lacked the capital necessary for industrial and social expansion. 


1Canadian Sessional Papers, 1888, No. 36. 

2H. T. Peck, Twenty Years of the Republic (New York, 1924), p. 164 ff. 

5Canadian Sessional Papers, 1891, No. 38, sec. 4; Skelton, General Economic 
History, p. 169. 
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English investors had already discovered Canada, but their 
investments had been limited in amount and confined very largely 
to government and railroad bonds.! This was vital to Canadian 
progress, but capital for industrial and speculative purposes was 
also needed, and in progressively increasing amounts this was 
supplied from American sources.22 American industry, the great- 
est economic and technical organization that the world has seen, 
was in need of raw materials, and of these Canada was a veritable 
storehouse. The logic of the situation made it inevitable that 
American capital and American technicians should soon be em- 
ployed in the process of extraction. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who as the head of the Liberal party had 
been made prime minister of Canada in 1896, had abruptly ended 
the long series of pilgrimages to Washington. The early years 
of this century witnessed an unparalleled expansion of Canadian 
population and wealth, and a similar growth of self-confidence. 
It was no longer necessary to plead at Washington. Increased 
population made essential the organization of new provinces; 
Canadians were seeking and finding opportunities at home. 

American industry was now in need of Canadian raw materials 
and these could be obtained more cheaply under an agreement of 
tariff reduction. Urged on by propagandists, subsidized by certain 
of the American industries,’ the American government began to 
view favourably a policy that had been consistently repudiated 
since 1866. Such a complete change of front demanded time, but 
under the administration of President Taft negotiations were 
opened,‘ and in 1910 a reciprocity agreement was drawn up for 
concurrent action. 

But Canada was not now in a conciliatory mood. With pros- 
perity had come confidence, and with confidence, asperity. Many 
Canadians, moreover, were beginning already to fear the influence 


1]. M. Van der Hock, The Penetration of American Capital in Canada, in the Can- 
adian Forum, August, 1926. By 1910 British investments in Canada exceeded those 
in any other section of the Empire. C. K. Hobson, British Overseas Investments—their 
Growth and Importance, in Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. 68, p. 218. 

*“American investors desired profits, the British investors interest." Jbid., 218. 

3See e.g., Sargent, Free Raw Materials (Boston, 1902); W. Whitman, The Tariff 
Revisionist (Boston, 1906); A. H. Walker, Reciprocity of William H. Taft (New York, 
1912); Congressional Record, December 6, 1910, contains President Taft’s Message to 
Congress. 

‘Canadian Hansard, March 30, 1910, pp. 5942-5973; Canadian Annual Review, 
1910, p. 623. 
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of the United States on Canadian economic life-to see in American 
financial investments so many golden bars to thwart the national 
or imperial destiny of the Dominion. These fears were capitalized 
by the railways,'! the banks, the protected manufacturers of On- 
tario and Quebec; reciprocity was denounced as the first step 
towards annexation,’ and in a burst of patriotic emotion it was 
defeated. For forty years Canada had sought it, and now it was 
refused. ‘“‘The ghosts of the United Empire Loyalists stalked 
triumphant through the corridors of Ottawa.” 

In spite of this dramatic incident, the industrialization of 
Canada continued,‘ and in this movement American capital still 
played an important réle. It is estimated that, as early as 
1914, American investments in Canada had reached a total of 
$700,000,000.5 At the same date British investments, still largely 
in railroad and government bonds, totalled $2,500,000,000.° 
Canadian dependence upon the United States was shown even 
more clearly in the annual trade returns. In 1900 Canada had 
imported from the United States goods valued at $102,000,000; 
in 1910 this had increased to $218,000,000; and in 1914 to $396,- 
000,000.7 Canadian exports to the United States fell far short 
of these totals,’ and the situation developed to the point where 
Canada was borrowing money from Great Britain to pay for 
purchases in the United States.* This fact was viewed with 
apprehension by the more imperialistic groups in Canada. 

Another cause of uneasiness to those who feared American 
encroachment was the influx of settlers from the United States 


1The Canadian railways, running east and west, would have suffered severely 
from an expansion of north and south traffic. O. D. Skelton, The Ratlway Builders 
(Glasgow, 1916). 

*Senate Document, No. 80. 62nd Congress. Ist session. Vol. 15, pp. 2202-2205; 
Toronto Mail and Empire, September 20, 1911. 

*Hawkins, The Road to Washington (Toronto, 1911); House Document, No. 1418. 
6lst Congress. 3rd session; Victoria Colonist, September 19, 1911, see also Rudyard 
Kipling’s letter in the same paper, September 20, 1911. 

‘On the growth of Canadian industry as evidenced in urban increases see H. L. 
Keenleyside, Notes on the History of Canada (Vancouver, 1926), p. 28. 

‘Annals, American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 68, p. 217; see 
also Monetary Times Annual for 1914. 

*C. K. Hobson, British Overseas Investments, p. 29. 

‘Annual Report, Department of Trade and Commerce (Ottawa, 1910), Sessional 
Paper 10b. 

*Totalled $59,000,000, $110,000,000 and $176,000,000 respectively. Annals, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 68, p. 217. 

*Ibid., p. 219. 
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to the middle western provinces.! With the extinction of the 
American frontier after 1890, the land pressure upon the farming 
classes of the Republic gradually increased. To the marginal 
farmer of the United States, the prolific soil and the free homestead 
lands of Alberta and Saskatchewan proved an irresistible lure. 
In 1901 something less than 18,000 American settlers moved to 
the Dominion, but for five years before the outbreak of the World 
War, over 100,000 annually crossed the border.2 The result was 
to give a distinctly republican tinge to many of the settlements 
on the Canadian prairie. 

The World War was largely responsible for producing the 
present situation in Canadian economic life. A vast increase in 
the demand for Canadian goods, both raw and manufactured, 
was united with the stoppage of British exports of capital to the 
Dominion. The total of Canadian exports during these years 
increased as follows: 


aD Stik oa oho aka hoe $ 377,000,000 
EE oa sess hiceny ieee eee 455,000,000 
ED Sas tan G4 Bea ae Wb aa 461,000,000 
ia Wea bie RAO KA 779,000,000 
EF ACith wknd aie ae eli 1,179,000,000 
ES bien. as ce phere ace cles 1,579,000,000 


Canada was forced to look to the United States for the capital 
which made this increase in productivity possible. As a result it 
is estimated that by 1920 the total of American investments in 
Canada was in excess of $1,300,000,000, while that of Great 
Britain had remained constant or had been slightly reduced.‘ 
And this was not the end. The fact that the pound sterling was 
at a discount during the post-war years, while the American dollar 
was selling at a seven to fifteen per cent. premium, gave a further 
advantage to American investors in Canada; an advantage of 
which they made full use. Canada, badly hit by the after-war 
depression, was forced again to appeal for aid.’ As early as 1918 


iMr. W. J. Bryan speaking in Brandon, Manitoba, in 1908 declared that Canada 
was the only country in the world that could draw population away from the United 
States. 

Canada Year Book, 1922-1923 (Ottawa), p. 206. 

*Jbid., p. 470. Increases in price are partially accountable for this rise. 

“Manchester Guardian Commercial. Vol. 7, p. 370ff, quoted in Scott Nearing and 
J. Freeman, Dollar Diplomacy (New York, 1925), p. 25. 

5G. W. Austin, Americanization of Canadian Industry in American Economist. 
Vol. 71. 
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American investors owned thirty-four per cent. of all Canadian 
industry,' and by 1923 they controlled almost sixty per cent.? 
Since 1923 the movement of American capital across the border 
has continued unabated. By the end of 1924 American invest- 
ments totalled, according to the American Department of Com- 
merce, $2,538,000,000, or over $300,000,000 more than the total 
of all other foreign investments. By the end of September, 1926, 
the total American investment was almost exactly $3,000,000,000 
and it is now increasing at the rate, approximately, of $250,000,000 
a year.’ 

There were in Canada in 1923 over seven hundred branch 
factories, fully owned by parent companies in the United States, 
and at least nine hundred other establishments that were partially 
or completely controlled by American capital. A branch factory 
in Canada enjoys many advantages. It has free access to the 
Dominion market, it profits by the British preference, and it 
benefits from special trade agreements such as that between 
Canada and France. The automobile and similar industries find 
a further incentive in the fact that the Canadian tariff rate on 
parts is less than that on complete machines, with the result that 
assembly plants are economically profitable. 

Apart from its high general percentage of control American 
capital is predominant in certain important branches of Canadian 
industry. United States investors controlled in 1923: 41 per cent. 
of all steel furnaces and rolling mills, 45 per cent. of electrical 
apparatus, 50 per cent. of paint and varnish, 52 per cent. of copper 
smelting, 52 per cent. of drugs and chemicals, 56 per cent. of brass 
and copper, 70 per cent. of automobiles and accessories, 79 per 
cent. of patent medicines, 99 per cent of artificial abrasives.* 

American investments in Canada have been most extensive 
in the field of industry, but, especially of late years, the Dominion 
bond market has also proven attractive to American capitalists. 
From 1910 to 1924 inclusive, the sale of Dominion, Provincial, 
and Municipal bonds has totalled over six and one-half billion 
dollars. These sales have been divided among Canada, the United 
States and Great Britain as follows: Canada, $3,726,000,000; 


Chalmers, American Capital in Canada in the Annalist. Vol. 22, p. 208. 

2G. W. Austin, Americanization of Canadian Industry. 

*Statistics obtained from the records of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C.; see also Barron's, August 9, 1926, pp. 9-12. 

‘R. W. Dunn, American Foreign Investments (New York, 1925), p. 60. 

&Canada, Natural Resources and Commerce (Ottawa, 1923), p. 205. 
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United States, $1,916,000,000; Great Britain, $939,000,000.! 
Earlier bond issues still outstanding reduce the American per- 
centage, but it is, nevertheless, highly significant—and its impor- 
tance becomes even more evident when viewed in conjunction 
with the fact that Americans control almost sixty per cent. of 
Canadian industry. 

The situation here outlined has given rise to no little anxiety 
among Canadian nationalists. It is not difficult to discover, in 
the history of nations, examples of economic control leading 
directly to political sovereignity, and Canada is not lacking in 
prophets who point the finger of tragedy at the expanding tabu- 
lations of American financial penetration. In these figures is seen 
the shadow of political and social annexation. The accusation 
made by J. S. Woodsworth, leader of the Canadian Labour party, 
that a Dominion minister had submitted certain legislative pro- 
posals for approval to the financial interests of New York, may or 
may not have been accurate, as reported in the Canadian press. 
Certainly it represents an apprehension that is widespread in the 
Dominion. It is, of course, perfectly logical that those who supply 
the money should have some voice in determining its use. If 
Canada were to undertake any radical measures of social reform, 
it is unquestionable that the United States would refuse to under- 
write Canadian loans. 

It must be recorded, however, that there are many Canadian 
observers who refuse to be perturbed by the present situation. 
Among this group it is demonstrated that Canadians still own— 
though admittedly they do not control—fifty-two per cent. of 
their industries; that they have purchased nearly eighty per cent. 
of all Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal bonds? that American 
investments in timber and mining tend to eliminate themselves 
as the sources are depleted; and that Canada, far from being a 
weak, chaotic, and divided Balkan or Caribbean state, is strong, 
well-governed, united, and, above all, nationally conscious. 
Canadians still own their land; the grain co-operatives, the largest 
organizations of their type in the world, are still in the hands of 
Canadians; and the railways, those vital arteries of national life, 


1\Summary of Bond Sales in all Markets, 1911-1924 in Monetary Times. Vol. 74, 
No. 2, p. 80. During 1925, $177,167,500 worth of Canadian government and municipal 
bonds were floated in the United States, and about $70,000,000 more during the first 
nine months of 1926. U.S. Department of Commerce figures. 

2J. M. Van Der Hock, The Penetration of American Capital in Conada. 
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are still free from foreign influence.' Among those who accept 
this reasoning, the future of the Dominion of Canada is still in 
the hands of its citizens; it is to be decided by them, and by them 
alone. 

The mantle of the prophet, however, is not to be donned by 
the historian. Suffice it here to outline the evolution of the prob- 
lem and to state its present terms; its solution must be left to 
the arbitrament of time. 

HuGu L. KEENLEYSIDE 


1Canada, Natural Resources, p. 206; Financial Post, December 19, 1924. 


THE BULLER-PEEL CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
CANADA, 1841. 


|= appointment of a governor-general for Canada was one 
of the first tasks which confronted the Peel ministry of 1841. 
Lord Stanley, the colonial secretary, communicated with his 
predecessor, Lord John Russell, on that question, and the latter 
forwarded to Stanley a letter received from Lord Sydenham in 
which he discussed the selection of his successor. Writing to 
Peel on July 19, 1841, Lord Stanley said that Sydenham “presses 
in the strongest terms the necessity of sending out, as his successor, 
some one well conversant with parliamentary practice, and able 
in point of fact to act as leader of the House himself by means of 
constant private communications with the members’’’! 

Sir George Grey,? who had served as parliamentary under- 
secretary for the colonies under Lord Glenelg, was suggested by 
Sydenham as an excellent man for the post. But Stanley felt 
that the result of the newly fought British elections, in which the 
Whigs were defeated, had put an end to any consideration of 
selecting Sir George Grey for the governor-generalship of Canada. 
In his letter of July 19 and in another to Peel of August 4, 1841,? 
Stanley mentioned several other possible candidates for the 
vacancy, among them Stratford Canning, the later Lord de 
Redcliffe and famous as British ambassador to Constantinople. 
What would have happened in Canada if ‘‘the Great Elchi’’ had 
been sent thither in 1841 offers, indeed, a field for interesting 
speculations. Stanley gave as his opinion that a man must be 
found who could work the ‘soothing system”; who was not 
‘“‘squeezable’’; and who had had parliamentary experience.‘ 

Charles Buller, now a member of the opposition, took, as 
might be expected, the liveliest interest in the question of the 
appointment of a new governor-general for Canada and in the 
following letter he ventured to advise Sir Robert Peel on this 
topic: 


1Original MS., Peel Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS., 40467, ff. 35-36. 


2The later Home Secretary, not to be confused with the colonial governor bearing 
the same name. 


*Peel Papers, British Museum, Add. MSS., 40467, ff. 40-41. 
‘Stanley to Peel, July 19, 1841 (cbid., ff. 38-39.) 
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Confidential. 12 Lower Eaton St. 
Thursday Sept. 9th [1841] 
The Rt. Honble. 
Sir Robt. Peel Bart. 
&e. &c. 
Dear Sir, 

I trust you will do me the justice to acquit me of an impertinent 
love of meddling, or a desire of obtruding my advice on a person 
in your position, in writing to you on the subject of Canada. You 
may give me credit for perfect sincerity in any opinion I express on 
that matter. Whatever my feelings may be on other political 
questions my first wish—my strongest interest is that the govern- 
ment of Canada should be conducted successfully. The Union, 
& the maintenance of our connexion with the Colony are now both 
on trial: and in the event of their failure I have had too much share 
in establishing the present order of things than not to feel that if 
I escape a share of absolute censure, I must at any rate forfeit 
what I now perhaps foolishly but sincerely believe to be a sound 
claim to future credit. 

Do not be led by any dispatches or public information to imagine 
that things are at all settled in Canada. I believe that the affairs 
of that colony admit of very safe and easy management, provided 
that those who have to administer them have the sagacity to set 
about their work in the right way: but I am sure that any such 
mismanagement, as might very easily be fallen into, must speedily 
& inevitably produce the very worst result. Ld. Sydenham has 
by dint of great talent, boldness & assiduity succeeded in bringing 
about the Union: & by the constant exertion of the same qualities 
he has been enabled after many hairbreadth escapes to steer clear 
of the first difficulties, with which he had to contend in the first 
Session of the United Legislature. But be quite sure that the 
difficulties are only evaded for a time unless equal qualities are 
exerted by Ld. Sydenham’s successor. It has been his merit that 
he has prevented things going wrong as yet: but he has had no 
power of plating them so that there is not great danger—nay abso- 
lute certainty of their hereafter going wrong in less able hands. He 
has had majorities for his measures, but it remains for his successors 
to create a steady & reliable majority for the Government. He has 
done something towards allaying angry feelings,—towards reviving 
attachment to the British government,—& towards inspiring into 
men’s minds a confidence in the good intentions of their rulers, & 
in the stability of the present order of things. But he has only 


ee... 
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begun the work: the greater part of it remains to be performed. 
The French are not reconciled: the Reformers of Upper Canada 
are not fully reconciled. All this must be done ere you are secured 
from the hourly risk of collision with the Assembly, of discontent 
ending in insurrection, & by means of Sympathy dragging us into 
all the horrors of an American war. 

Of these risks you are, I have clearly seen, well aware. To sup- 
pose that they cannot be averted by prudence & vigour would be 
just as great a mistake as to imagine that they will not be incurred 
by negligence. Past events have irritated the Colonists, but have 
not obliterated that national feeling of which the strength can 
hardly be conceived by those who have not lived in our North 
American Colonies. For a wise governor this is a rock ‘to build on. 
But it must be a wise governor: and the one great thing for the Home 
Government to do is to choose its Governor General wisely. This 
indeed is almost all in which, if it is wise, it can do well or ill. The 
result will then depend on the man, whom you choose: & hence the 
post of Governor General is about the most important in existence. 
You can have no ability among all that is at your command, which 
would be wasted herein. 

I need not of course dwell on those qualities, which are necessary 
to a person filling any office so difficult & important, or point out 
how necessary it is that he should be a man at once of comprehensive 
mind, political experience, & assiduity, as well as of prudence, 
firmness, & a conciliatory spirit. I wish to press upon you the quali- 
ties specially necessary to a Govr. General of Canada. 

1. He must know how to manage a not easily manageable 
representative body. Ld. Sydenham’s skill in this has been the 
main cause of his success. 

2. He must be a sincere upright man with so high a character 
for such qualities as shall get him the early confidence of the people 
in his professions & promises. 

3. He must be a man, who will not take part with or for Colonial 
parties, merely because they bear the same names as those in 
England: who will not give blindly in to all that is proposed by the 
Canadian Tories, & keep the Reformers aloof: but who will judge 
for himself & select the best men he can find to serve him. 

4. He must be a humane just man who will have the liberality 
& good sense to raise up those, whom we have been forced to put 
down in Canada. I allude especially to the French. [Last sentence 
underlined in pencil with a marginal note in Peel’s handwriting 
“T entirely agree’’]. We have put down their rebellion, destroyed 
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their nationality, & in doing this reduced them to a miserable state 
of social subjection. The governor that would raise them up to 
a social equality by mere justice & kindness would make them the 
instruments instead of the enemies of Government. The French 
Canadians if rightly managed are the natural instrument, by which 
the Government could keep in check the democratic and American 
tendencies of Upper Canada. 

5. He must be a man, who can understand & respect a ruder 
political condition, ruder interests & wants, ruder feelings & edu- 
cation, ruder manners & a greater state of social equality, thain those 
which we see in Europe. 

6. He must have no prejudices against the government & people 
of the United States. It is essential on the contrary that he should 
be inclined to conciliate both. For the Governor Genl. of Canada 
will in fact among his duties have in a great measure those of 
Ambassador to the United States. 

7. All these qualities will be useless unless he be a man of some 
political mark. Ld. Durham & Ld. Sydenham the last two Governor 
Generals sent out to Canada had both been Cabinet Ministers. A 
man of much inferior rank will appear a less personage in the eyes 
of the Canadians, & have less weight with them, with whom a 
governor has authority only in proportion to his supposed influence 
at home. Your Governor General should be a man who carries 
some character & position with him, & who may hope by success 
there to pave the way for a high political career at home—not a 
worn-out man who would merely reckon on taking his five years 
in Canada as preliminary to passing a few years of old age at Chel- 
tenham or his country seat. 

Thinking these qualities to be essential to the success of a Govr. 
Genl., & feeling the warmest anxiety for that success, excuse me for 
venturing (what, unless you will give me credit for perfect earnest- 
ness & honesty in this matter, will appear very presumptuous & 
improper) to tell you how grieved I have been at successive rumours 
that have been going about respecting the offer of the appointment 
to different persons. Excuse me for saying that this is a matter of 
vital importance; that you can have no man at your command too 
good for the post: & that you will never cease to regret your mistake 
if instead of selecting for it the very fittest man you can get, you 
allow it to undergo the fate with which it may be menaced by the 
ordinary exigencies of such arrangements, & be given to some one, 
merely because he must have some office or another. I know of no 
better mode of shewing the kind of man, that I think fit for the 
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office than that of naming Ld. Eliot (to whom it is generally ru- 
moured that the appointment was offered,) as a man who appears 
to me to possess most of the qualities specially requisite for it. 
The mention of his name furnishes me with an explanation of my 
meaning by saying that no man should go as Govr. Genl. of Canada, 
whom you would not regard as at least of sufficient calibre for the 
Irish Secretaryship. 

It is not however my plate to suggest individuals: I shall have 
intruded enough by asking you to take into consideration the 
qualities, which I have described as essential to a Governor General. 
At any rate you will not take it ill, I hope, that with all respect I 
offer you my view of a subject, on which I have some means of 
forming a judgment. If I were to think of the interests of my 
party, or myself, I should not labour to guard you against error, 
the results of which would afford the opposition an opportunity 
for a formidable attack on your government, in which I might hope 
to take a prominent part. Whatever therefore you may think of 
the soundness of my suggestions, you will not misconstrue my 
motives in offering them to you. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) Cuas. BULLER JR. 


[P.S.] Pray do not trouble yourself even to acknowledge the receipt 
of this, as I leave town early tomorrow morning.* 


The letter met with an instant reply from the prime minister: 


Confidential. Whitehall 
Sep. 10 [1841]. 

Dear Sir 

I hasten to acknowledge the Receipt of your letter of yesterday. 

I must write briefly for every moment of my time is occupied, 
but, I will assure you, with perfect sincerity 

First, that I feel obliged by your Communication. Secondly, 
that I do entire justice to the honourable and disinterested motives 
that dictated it. 

Thirdly—that I concur in all your observations. 

Now I might fill pages with the expression of the feelings and 
sentiments above mentioned, but I should consume a great deal of 
time, and I should perhaps be less intelligible. 


1Original MS., Peel Papers (ibid., 40488, ff. 53-57). 
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I will write to you as frankly as you have done to me. The 
vast importance of the subject and the common interest we feel 
in the successful administration of Canadian affairs banishes all 
reserve in such a matter, on account of our adverse party position. 

I cordially agree with you that no consideration whatever but 
of the fitness of the man should influence the choice of a successor 
to Lord Sydenham. Lord Stanley and I, separately considering 
this question—each thought of Lord Eliot. I required him for 
Ireland—you will readily understand why, or He should have had 
the offer—the appointment I may say of Governor General of 
Canada. 

We then considered who we should choose—Whether we have 
chosen for the best adverting to the peculiar difficulty of finding 
any one combining all the Qualifications you justly state to be 
required for a perfect Governor, may admit of question. But this 
I can truly say, our choice has been influenced exclusively by the 
desire to take the fittest man we could find. 

You make a remark which inclines me to be more satisfied with 
our choice, than I even was before, though I believe it to be the best 
we could have made. You say ‘The Governor General of Canada 
will in fact among his Duties have in a great measure those of 
Ambassador to the United States.’’ This consideration and the 
knowledge that He was one of the most popular ambassadors ever 
accredited to the United States, induced Lord Stanley and me to 
propose the appointment of Sir Charles Bagot. 

He has filled the highest diplomatic positions, has never com- 
mitted Himself in respect to Canadian Politics, or any Politics 
likely to create distrust, or make an unfavourable impression against 
Him—is free from all prejudices tending to subject Him to undue 
party influence or prepossessions in Canada—But above all, being 
a perfect Gentleman in manner and feelings—He accommodated 
Himself to American Society, and made himself extremely accept- 
able to the American People. He will obey instructions—and if 
we can give Him the aid of a good Secretary—I trust He will 
succeed in the important mission about to be confided to Him. 

At any rate the Selection is an honest one. 

You see I have written to you in the spirit in which you ad- 
dressed me. 

Believe me &c. 
Charles Buller Esq. ROBERT PEEL! 
M.P. 


Ubid., ff. 59-61. 
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Although Buller’s letter to Peel was marked ‘Confidential’, 
it was not private, and it was immediately forwarded to Lord 
Stanley, whose opinion of it was expressed in a letter to Peel, 
also of September 10. 


Private St. James’ Sqr. 
Sept. 10, 1841. 
My dear Peel, 

I return you Buller’s letter, which is friendly in its tone, very 
able, and, I believe, very sincere. There is little in which I differ 
with him, except that his ‘he must”’ comprises qualities which if 
you must combine them in a Governor General, you will never find 
one to send there: there is much in which I cordially agree—especi- 
ally in the necessity of sending a man who will not be made a 
slave of any party, nor blindly follow names, which here & in Canada 
have very different meanings—and in his recommendation, now 
that we have successfully put down the French party, to take them 
up again. This is the exact moment when a show of friendly feeling 
may convert them into warm supporters of a Government, from 
whom alone, they have now learnt, they can look for protection from 
oppression. 

Yrs ever 

(Signed) STANLEY! 


Gratified by the friendly reception accorded his first letter 
Buller wrote again to Peel on September 16, and echoed Peel’s 
opinion in emphasizing the need for giving Bagot a good secretary: 


12 Lower Eaton St. 
Thursday Sept. 16th [1841] 
Dear Sir, 

I received your letter of the 10th late last night on my return 
from the country. I should think myself wanting in common 
gratitude, did I not trespass upon your time to thank you for 
having indeed met me in the spirit, which prompted my com- 
munication to you. Your kind appreciation of my motives & 
observations together with the frank & full explanation of your 
views respecting Canada, with which you have honored me, justify 
the reliance on you which led me to address you without refer- 
ence to party considerations. 


4Original MS. (ibid., 40467, f. 54). 
*Original MS. (sbid., 40488, ff. 62-63). 
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Your whole letter convinces me that your choice of Sir C. Bagot 
is an honest one. As you know him, and as my main objection to 
him is my knowing nothing of him, I trust that it is also a wise one. 
And indeed if you can succeed in your purpose of “giving him a 
good Secretary”’, your choice may probably turn out to be the best 
that could have been made. But the choice of that Secretary 
becomes of the greatest importance. 

Believe me 
my dear Sir 
vy. faithfully yours 


(Signed) CHAS. BULLER JR.- 
The Rt. Honble 


Sir Robert Peel Brt. 
&c. 


Peel replied to this letter on September 18, and told Buller, 
in confidence, that the government had offered the post of Sir 
Charles Bagot’s secretary to Henry Lytton Bulwer, later Lord 
Dalling and the occupant of several important diplomatic appoint- 
ments including that as British ambassador at Washington. 
Bulwer was then serving as secretary in the British legation at 
Paris. Peel spoke of the great ability and good sense shown by 
Bulwer while acting as chargé d’affaires at Paris in 1839, and said: 
‘“‘We have offered him the appointment of Secretary on grounds 
and in a manner that must be acceptable to him. I wish he may 
take the appointment—our motive at any rate in proposing it 
to him cannot be questioned.’”! 

During his earlier career as a member of the House of Commons 
Henry Lytton Bulwer had for a time been the parliamentary 
agent for the New South Wales Patriotic Association, and as such 
was well-known to the colonial reformers.2, The choice of Bulwer 
as Bagot’s secretary met with Buller’s instant and most cordial 
approval. Peel’s letter reached him at eight o’clock on the evening 
of September 20 and he replied immediately saying that the in- 
formation filled him ‘‘with the utmost confidence” that the govern- 
ment would succeed in its Canadian policy. ‘The offer to Mr. 
Bulwer inspires me with this feeling, not only because it shows that 


1Copy (ibid., 40489, ff. 165-166). In the manuscript Lytton is spelled “Litton”; 
but the content of the letter, the letters from Charles Buller and a letter from Henry 
Lytton Bulwer establish his authenticity. 

*See Edward Sweetman, Australian constitutional development (Melbourne, 1925), 
48, 49, 78, 79, 102, 106, 111, 129, 134, 135. 
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the desire to select a competent man for a most difficult post is 
marked by a rare and high disregard to the usual considerations 
of party, but from its being really the best choice that could, as 
far as I know, have been made at all.’”! 

Buller offered his services in attempts to overcome objections 
which Henry Lytton Bulwer might have to the acceptance of the 
offer made to him. Peel was agreeable, and in a letter of Septem- 
ber 21 he gave Buller permission to apprise Henry Lytton Bulwer 
of their correspondence on the topic of the selection of a secretary 
for Sir Charles Bagot. Peel promised that Bulwer’s ‘‘acceptance 
of the offer made to him should not in the slightest degree pre- 
judice his future claims for diplomatic advancement.” Having 
elaborated upon the advantages ‘‘of extended and varied experi- 
ence in public life’’, Peel concluded the letter by saying: “I know 
no better field for exertion in the wide circle of public employment 
than the mission to Canada.’ 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Buller immediately got into 
touch with Henry Lytton Bulwer, who came over from Paris, 
and had interviews with Charles Buller and Sir Robert Peel.’ 
Henry Lytton Bulwer ultimately declined the offer to go to Can- 
ada, apparently because he feared that the acceptance of it might 
jeopardize his chances of promotion in the diplomatic service,‘ 
and because he suspected that the offer was made for the purpose 
of creating a vacancy at the British embassy in Paris. Apropos 
of Bulwer’s refusal Peel wrote to Charles Buller on September 26: 
“T am afraid he has some lurking suspicion that the offer was 
made to him with a view to the succession and his present appoint- 
ment at Paris. I need hardly say to you that I should not have 
written to you in the spirit in which I did write—or indeed written 
at all—if any view of that kind had im the faintest degree influenced 
me or those with whom I was acting.’ 

Buller absolved the prime minister from any charge that there 
had been ulterior motives behind the offer to Henry Lytton 
Bulwer. Writing to Peel on September 27, 1841, Buller said: 
‘“‘Don’t suppose for a second that I have any notion that you for 
a moment thought of getting Bulwer’s appointment at Paris to 


1Original MS., Peel Papers, 40489, ff. 168-169. 

*Jbid., f. 170. 

*Henry Lytton Bulwer to Sir Robert Peel; tbid., 40488, ff. 64-65. The letter is 
undated but it must have been written between Sept. 21 and 25, 1841. 

‘Buller to Peel, Sept. 25, 1841. Original MS. (sbéd., 40490, ff. 1, 2). 

‘Draft (sbid., f. 3). 
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give to some other person by means of putting him in the Canadian 
Secretaryship. Without canvassing the possibilities of your 
having any secret indirect object, there was one consideration 
that would have entirely put it out of my head. I know a great 
deal too well how sensible you are of the importance of the Can- 
adian appointment, to imagine that you would have thought of 
making it subservient to the filling up of so comparatively un- 
important a post as that of secretary at Paris.”’ 

Buller, however, thought that Henry Lytton Bulwer’s sus- 
picion had been aroused by the fact that the offer came “from Ld. 
Aberdeen instead of Ld. Stanley—from the minister who might 
wish to get rid, instead of the one who could only wish to get hold 
of him.’ Buller suggested that a new offer should be extended 
to Henry Lytton Bulwer, and Peel in his letter to Buller of Septem- 
ber 26 said that Stanley would renew the offer. Whether this was 
actually done is not clear. We only know that Bulwer did not 
accompany Sir Charles Bagot to Canada, and the close of this 
episode ended the most intimate correspondence which Charles 
Buller appears to have had with Sir Robert Peel. 

PAUL KNAPLUND 


‘Original MS. (sbid., ff. 4-6). 


GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY AND 
ECONOMICS 


N compiling the following list of graduate theses on Canadian 

thistory and economics, information was obtained from a large 
number of universities in Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada. That the list is well worth publishing is amply proven 
by the number and interesting nature of the titles. They are 
evidence of a widespread interest in Canadian topics—the con- 
tribution from universities in the United States being especially 
significant. 

It is hoped that the publication by the REVIEw of an annual 
list of this kind may be warranted. The purposes in view are to 
assist in the prevention of overlapping, and to bring to light a 
number of valuable theses whose existence is unknown outside 
the universities in which they were prepared. This obscurity is 
especially true of masters’ theses, which are seldom published, 
although they are at times of real value to students working in 
similar fields. 

Theses completed during the last two or three years, as well 
as those in course of preparation, have been included. Particulars 
regarding publication have been omitted in the list of Ph.D. sub- 
jects, except in some cases where the work has already appeared 
in book form. Since masters’ theses are usually not printed, the 
expectation of publication has been noted where such information 
was supplied. If there are in the list any omissions, we should be 
glad to obtain information with regard to them. 


GEORGE W. Brown 


LIST OF THESES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


S. E. Becket, B.A. Queen’s 1903, M.A. 1905. The revenue system of the Dominion of 
Canada. Chscago. 

Gladys C. Blakey, A.B. Knox 1912; A.B. Vassar 1913; A.M. Minnesota 1916. Prefer- 
ential tariffs in the British Empire. Ménnesota. 

A. Brady, B.A. Toronto 1919; B.A. Oxford 1921; M.A., Ph.D. Toronto 1926. Huskisson 
and liberal reform. Toronto. : 


J. B. Brebner, B.A. Oxford 1920, M.A., B.Litt. 1925. Nova Scotia, 1700-50. Columbia. 
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Jean I. Brookes, A.B. Washington 1919; A.M. Radcliffe 1920; Ph.D. Chicago 1926. 
Anglo-French colonial rivalry in the Pacific in the nineteenth century. Chicago. 

G. W. Brown, B.A. Toronto 1915; A.M. Chicago 1923, Ph.D. 1924. The St. Lawrence 
waterway in international trade and politics, 1783-1854. Chicago. 

C. E. Cayley, B.A. Manitoba 1922; A.M. Chicago 1925. The treaty relations of the 
United States and Canada since 1867. Chicago. 

H. Y. Cheng, B.A. Illinois 1922; M.A. 1923; Ph.D. Toronto 1926. Oriental immigration 
in Canada. Toronto. 

Helen I. Cowan, B.A. Toronto 1914; A.M. Columbia 1920. British emigration to British 
North America, 1783-1837. Columbia. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Writing of History. By JEAN JULES JUSSERAND, WILBUR CORTEZ 
ABBOTT, CHARLES W. CoLBy, and JOHN SPENCER BASsETT. New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons. [1926.] Pp. xii, 143. 

The Writing of History. By JoHN ForTEscUE. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1926. Pp. 74. 

Homilies and Recreations. By JoHN BucHAN. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. [1926.] Pp. 383. 

THE historians are so ill at ease as to their work and standing in 

modern society that the American Historical Association appointed in 

1920 a committee to enquire into the causes of the unrest. M. Jusserand, 

until recently the French ambassador to the United States, was named 

as chairman, and the other members were a Canadian, Dr. Charles W. 

Colby, sometime professor of History in McGill University; an Ameri- 

can, Professor W. G. Abbott, of Yale University, trained in part at 

least at an English university; and Professor J. S. Bassett, secretary 
of the American Historical Association. The committee was sufficiently 
representative and each contributed an article to The Writing of History. 

Of course they asked counsel of those whose work might give them 

special insight into the standing of history. Professor Bassett quotes 

from each of two editors of wide experience, Dr. Jameson, editor of 
the American Historical Review and Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the 

Atlantic Monthly, the one in touch with the product of the professed 

historians, the other in a position to judge of the taste of the public 

for the kind of history now being written. 

Neither of them pronounces cheerful judgments on present-day 
history. Dr. Jameson says bluntly that most of the manuscripts which 
he examines are lacking in form and show deficiency in general culture. 
They reveal a specialization which has neglected the wider background 
necessary for the placing of results in an adequate setting. Writers 
on European history and on American history adhere too closely to 
their own fields and are ignorant of wider movements. Dr. Jameson 
thinks that co-education in the universities has injured the standing 
of history. The literary courses, to which women chiefly turn, come 
to be regarded as feminine and men pursue studies which seem more 
masculine. Mr. Sedgwick notes the decline of interest in history of 
the general public. The books of history, he says, are too big to be 
read by the ordinary man and lack human interest. The public desire 
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a sense of reality in relation to the persons of whom they read and prefer 
the diaries of actors in interesting events to the comments of one not 
an actor. 

This, from men who are inevitably judges of the drift of the times, 
calls for examination of the causes. One is that most of the present 
writers of history have an outlook different from that of the older 
masters. The great historians were often men of sufficient means to 
give their whole time to the writing of history. Matthew Arnold once 
said that to be a great poet one must abandon himself to poetry and 
live for the exaltatioms and the tortures of poetic emotions. History, 
too, is a jealous mistress, and Clio is one of the nine Muses. The great 
writers of history lived in the world of affairs in contact, many of them, 
with leaders of men. To see how true this is we need only think of 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Lecky, Bancroft, and Motley. This gave them an 
insight into the shaping of great events and they learned to view history, 
as it were, from the inside. If, as some of them did, they made money 
by their writing, this was not the vital thing. They had not to earn 
their living by their pen. Now there are few of this type. The historian 
is usually also a professor, and Clio, who is proud, fastidious, and 
exclusive, ‘‘will not share lodgings with a pedagogue’. The obligation 
to teach for a living gives the historian a divided purpose and he is 
trying to achieve the impossible, of serving two masters equally well. 
Dr. Colby quotes Buckle as saying that no one of real creative power 
“thas condescended to write history.’’ It is not wholly true, but it has 
in it enough of truth to give point to Bernard Shaw’s jibe that he who 
can does and he who can’t teaches. The doer is greater than the man 
who records the doings of others. Pitt is greater than Gibbon. 

There is nothing new to be said about the real task of the historian. 
M. Jusserand, with literary erudition which gives charm to his discussion 
of ‘‘The Historian’s Work’’, quotes the sceptical and scoffing Greek 
of the second century, Lucian, who wrote a book on “True History” 
but jeered at it as a pack of lies, as yet stating the sound view that 
the historian must write as if he were a man without a country or a 
ruler to whom he owes loyalty, “indifferent to what this one or that one 
may say, only relating what has happened.’’ We are rather surprised 
to find the seventeenth-century bishop Fénelon taking the same view: 
“The good historian belongs to no time or country .... The French 
historian must remain neutral between France and England. He gives 
praise as freely to enemy as to friend.”’ Professor Abbott, writing in 
the great republic, has the courage to point out that ‘‘the men going 
into history [sic] to-day do not come from the same social class as the 
earlier great historians’’: 
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They are usually graduates of the small colleges, the holders of fellowships 
and to a considerable extent self-supporting while they are students. It is out of 
such young persons that we are recruiting our college and university teachers 
who are to be trainers of culture for the future. It would be untrue and also 
unkind to say that these persons do not make good teachers of their subjects. 
As a class they are as satisfactory in imparting information and in doing the 
pedagogical tasks intrusted to them as any teachers we have ever had. They have 
good minds and strong determination. Some of them show, despite their early 
lack of taste, remarkable grasp of its quality. But the majority take a long time 
to acquire it, and some never manage to reach it. So much the more is it necessary 
to take some thought of forming their taste in their early training, so that they 
will create an atmosphere of culture in their lecture rooms and in their writ- 
ings. Left alone they are apt to fall into the dull and dreary habits of amassing 
information without grace of form and without charm of expression (p. 117). 


This tendency may be further aided by the need to teach in a small 
town, remote from congenial society and without a great library. It 
is perhaps safe to say that the best history of the last two centuries has 
been written in great centres. The teacher-historian may spend his 
vacation in some such centre, but while there he is anxious to employ 
his limited time by making notes from the material which he consults. 
Then he is apt to be the slave of his notes, anxious to embody in his 


narrative all that they contain, and the process involves the danger 
stated by Professor Bassett: 


To supply memory’s deficiency we take notes. We take them whenever we 
come across something of interest. We give them subject titles and file them 
alphabetically. When we sit down to write we take them out and use them, 
if we can find them. Now there is a danger in this process, and it has doubt- 
less been a contributing cause of some of the dull history that has been 
written. A fact remembered is partly assimilated in the mind. A fact tucked 
away in a collection of notes and forgotten is not assimilated, and when it is 
brought for use the writer may be so much engaged on his task of putting 
together that he does not assimilate. Good books are written in the mind 
before they are ever put down on paper (p. 126). 


The comment of an American professor on social training finds an 
interesting endorsement in Sir John Fortescue, whose little book is 
very lively. Himself the scion of a noble family, the king’s librarian 
at Windsor Castle, and in daily contact with those in high office, he 
writes: ‘‘A rich and titled country gentleman of an old family, which 
has for generations been honoured in the county, and has even held 
high offices of State cannot view life from the same standpoint as one 
of humble birth who, to his infinite credit, has worked his way up from 
a national school to a high place among the learned of Britain and 
possibly of Europe”’ (p. 47). This is a hard saying, and has only a 
limited application. Reasoning in the same way we might conclude 
that what is the chief function of history, to interpret the life of the 
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people, might be discharged only by a man of humble origin. But 
vigorous and disciplined imagination enables a man to interpret con- 
ditions different from his own immediate environment. This, and 
detachment of outlook, are the vital qualities. ‘‘Every written docu- 
ment,’’ says Sir John Fortescue, “‘is a little scrap of human nature,”’ 
and the historian has to understand the outlook of all classes in society, 
“high potentates and abject mendicants.’’ He must have an “‘experi- 
encing nature,’’ and imagination, the dramatic power to see and feel 
as others see and feel, the gift of Shakespeare, denied, in part at least, 
to Macaulay. Domesday Book is a bald record of property, but Sir 
John Fortescue suggests that in it might be found by a discerning 
mind many a love story. Human nature is always in what man does, 
and small things may be more revealing than the stilted stateliness 
of great occasions: 


To some folks, the present writer among them, Edward Longshanks is more 
alive than Edward I, and Black Dick than Admiral Howe. Nicknames are one 
of the many little trifles which help to make the human nature of the present one 
with the human nature of the past. This is, to my mind, the true function of the 
historian; but he cannot turn these trifles nor any of his material to acceptable 
account without recourse to literary art. His business is to recall the dead to life; 
and it is the spirit, the literary spirit, that maketh alive (p. 45). 


Sir John Fortescue, like Professor Bassett, girds (p. 44) at the writers 
whose history chiefly consists of printed note-books: ‘‘historical material 
is no more history than paint, lay figures, drapery, and models are a 
picture.”” He thinks that co-operative history cannot hold the reader. 
Amid the diversity of styles it is impossible for him so to adjust his 
mental focus as to take the mean of the idiosyncracies of a dozen men. 
He is soon bewildered and ceases to read this type of book. We need, 
says Sir John Fortescue, writers who will unassisted treat great his- 
torical periods. He condemns too as a vice the historians or biographers 
who say, “I have thought it best to let my friend Jones speak for 
himself’, and then gives his readers ‘‘the commonplace babble of 
Jones’s journals and letters through two mortal volumes, from his 
childhood up to the merciful hour when the undertaker stepped in to 
take Jones’s last measurements” (p. 62). An entertaining writer, Sir 
John! 

Mr. John Buchan’s literary work is so varied that he seems to 
unite in himself the industry and the variety of several persons. His 
address to workingmen on ‘‘The Muse of History”’ was printed as long 
ago as in 1914 in Blackwood’s Magazine, but it is in touch with the latest 
utterances on historical study. “By history I mean the attempt to 
write in detail the story of a substantial fragment of the past, so that 
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its life is recreated for us, its moods and forms of thought are recon- 
structed, and its figures strongly represented against a background 
painted in authentic colour’’ (p. 95). History uses science and phil- 
osophy, but is itself an art. It is a story and demands dramatic insight 
in presentation, Thucydides, says Mr. Buchan, ‘‘so ordered his great 
narrative that, with little trouble, it could take the form of a play.” 
Art creates a background and the defect of much so-called history is 
that it is a drab narrative of facts without the placing of the actors in 
their true scene. Mr. Buchan is tolerant of a touch of prejudice in 
history as helping to humanize the story. It gave vigour to Mommsen 
and to Macaulay, and perhaps, only perhaps, the reader can be trusted 
to discriminate. Style gives light and colour to history. This and 
much more in Mr. Buchan’s admirable essay. 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


Public Opinion on the Teaching of History in the United States. 
By BessiE Louise Pierce. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 
Pp. i, 380. 
Miss PreRCE’s book should be studied in the British Foreign Office, 
for it reveals difficulties in the path of friendly relations between 
Britain and the United States. The study of history is the playground 
of patriotism, and we may easily imagine the difficulties of Boards of 
Education in finding books of history which will be true to fact and will 
also give no offence to the varied elements of the population of the 
United States. After the American Revolution there was practical 
unanimity in regard to the brutality to the colonies of the mother 
country. The second war with Great Britain in 1812-14 served further 
to stir patriotism against her. Thus far the situation was not difficult. 
Soon came, however, the violent internal divisions which resulted in 
the Civil War with their enduring passions after the war. What then 
about text books which should be fair to both North and South? A 
considerable public opinion did not desire impartiality, but rather a 
glorification of the deeds of one side or the other. The crisis of the Great 
War created a new type of difficulty. The German element was 
aggrieved by the fierce animosity against their country which crept 
into school books. 

Miss Pierce divides her book into two parts. The first deals with 
the statutory regulation of the teaching of history, the second with 
the activities of propagandist agencies. Both parts reveal efforts 
half tragic, half amusing, to force the events of history into the service 
of preconceived standards as to what history ought to teach. There 
is no difference of opinion as to the importance of history in shaping 
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the outlook of the nation. What is distressing is the view widely 
held that school boards composed of men who had made no study of 
history were quite certain of their right to dictate to the teachers the 
opinions which must be drawn from the study. 

Miss Pierce has done her work with great thoroughness and quotes 
a wide range of authorities. She has tracked her subject through the 
reports of school boards and the comments of newspapers in almost 
every state in the Union. Had she been free to give play to a sense 
of humour she could have pictured some ridiculous situations. Attempts 
to give an impartial account of the Revolutionary War draw from no 
less a person than Senator Borah of Utah what the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner described as ‘‘a clarion voice against the insidious effort to 
falsify the glorious story of the American fight for independence and 
to cheat the youth of this day of the heroic inspiration and sturdy man- 
hood of the days of the Revolution.”” Although Senator Borah did not 
desire ‘‘to have our histories do any injustice to Great Britain,’’ yet 
he did not want ‘‘facts concealed nor events ignored in order to satisfy 
those who now seem to regret that their ancestors ever came to this 
country.’’ He presumed that the next step would be ‘‘an expurgated 
edition” of the Declaration of Independence, which would be read 
“with appropriate apology”’ on the Fourth of July, “‘should that con- 
tinue to be observed.’’ All of this led him to remark that in ‘‘due 
time some sycophantic intellectual interloper will feel constrained to 
urge that we withhold from our young men and women the unjust 
attack so long made upon the American-English gentleman known as 
Benedict Arnold”’ (p. 215). 

The Hearst newspapers carried on a campaign against ‘“‘treason 
texts’’ which included the writings of some of the most eminent his- 
torians in the United States. According to a report called for by the 
school authorities in the City of New York such historians as Professors 
Hart, McLaughlin, and Van Tyne were condemned on the ground of 
“failure to inculcate patriotism; the emasculation of accounts of wars 
for the purpose of encouraging peace; and derogatory statements con- 
cerning our national heroes (p. 278).’’ Miss Pierce proceeds: ‘“‘Accord- 
ing to the Committee too much attention was given ‘to the utterance 
and achievements of the heroes of other countries.’ To those who would 
offer disagreement to such a statement because it meant a ‘narrow- 
visioned patriotism’ tending to accentuate racial consciousness, they 
offered the suggestion that ‘in the elementary grades, our primary 
concern is to acquaint the pupils with the deeds and words of our own 
heroes, and the traditions of our own land.’ Even though derogatory 
statements regarding our national heroes might be statements of fact, 
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they asserted that ‘truth is no defense to the charge of impropriety’, 
for it ‘is a solemn and sacred obligation’ to preserve ‘unsullied the name 
and fame of those who have battled that we might enjoy the blessings 
of liberty’ ”’ (p. 279). 

In 1917, when the United States became the ally of Britain in the 
war, a determined effort was made to eliminate from text books the 
traditional tone of hatred for Britain. This aroused effort in an opposite 
direction. British Imperialism and British gold were, it was said 
undermining the foundations of sound opinion in the United States. 
They were aiming to draw her away from the fine traditions of liberty. 
Before and after the war nationalistic groups complained that their 
countrymen had not found due appreciations in the text books. Irish, 
German, Jewish, and negro societies united in at least one thing—that, 
while others were exalted, their own heroes had not received due atten- 
tion. Any one curious to study some of the problems in education 
involved in the composite origin of the people of the United States will 
find much food for reflection in Miss Pierce’s notable book. It has 
interest for Canada, since her own divergent elements in race and 
religion and the policy in most of her provinces of adopting a single 
text-book on each subject, have already caused similar difficulties. 

GEORGE M. WRONG 


Documents relating to Canadian currency, exchange and finance during the 
French period. Selected and edited with notes and introduction by 
ApaM SHortTtT. (Board of Historical Publications, Canadian Arch- 
ives.) Twovolumes. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1925. Pp.xci, 1127. 

THE introduction to these volumes is a running commentary on the 

documents, and presents in revised and abridged form the papers written 

by Dr. Shortt and published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 

Association in 1898 and 1899. The documents are arranged chrono- 

logically, beginning in 1654 and ending in 1766. With one exception, 

an extract from the journal of Charlevoix, they are taken from official 
sources. They are concerned primarily with the currency and finance 
of New France, although documents on Acadia and Ile Royale, on the 

West Indies, on France, and even in one instance on Boston, are included. 

The documents are supplemented by extensive notes which are chiefly 
biographical, but include a great deal of valuable scattered material on 
contemporary economic and political activities. The material dealing 
specifically with currency and finance has been chiefly included in the 
documents, but in the second volume much information on these subjects 
has been placed in the notes. 

The volumes include several plates showing examples of early money, 
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and there is a valuable index. The whole has been printed in English 
and in French. The work is well balanced, although the second volume 
shows some evidences of haste in the arrangement of materials as well 
as in the proof reading. 

In the documents there occurs one obvious mistake—22000 should 
be 92000 on p. 363, vol. I. The notes contain a vast amount of accurate 
information, but they are not perfect. Two or three examples will 
suffice as illustrations. In note 1, p. 19, Charles Aubert de la Chesnaye 
is given as the only bidder for the trade of the King’s post at Tadoussac 
in 1663. He secured the trade for 30,000 livres per annum. On the other 
hand, according to the Jugements et Délibérations, Vol. I, pp. 38-40, 
Charles Aubert de la Chesnaye is shown in October, 1663, in active com- 
petition with Sieur Charon for the “‘droict qui se per¢oit sur les pelleteries 
avec la traicte de Tadoussac”’, these privileges being finally sold to him 
for 46,500 livres annually for three years. On p. 119, the note suggests 
that beaver was first classified into three grades in 1695, whereas the 
distinction was made as early as 1676 as shown in the Edits, Vol. I, 
p.87. On p. 193 fat or green beaver is described as “‘the pelt of the animal 
taken from it in the early winter and when in the finest condition and 
therefore permeated with oil. Both the natives and the traders learned 
the trick of artificially saturating dry beaver with oil, thus rendering it 
flexible and possible to be passed off as fat beaver.’’ This description 
will not explain the existence of the grade ‘‘castor gras d’été’’ nor is 
it the description given in contemporary documents. ‘‘Castor gras” 
was ordinarily regarded as fur which had been scraped and treated in 
a certain way, trimmed, sewn into robes, and worn for a considerable 
length of time by the Indians. There is considerable evidence that 
“castor sec’’ could be increased in weight by treatment with oil and 
other methods but not falsified to be passed off as ‘‘castor gras’. These 
corrections are to show that the notes would be enhanced in value 
through the addition of a number of other sources. They are also an 
indication that the editor had been carried into the subject farther than 
he had intended, and into contact with material with which he was not 
so familiar. 

Trade between New France and France was chiefly related to two 
items. In the first place money was sent to the colony by the French 
government to defray the costs of colonial administration and colonial 
wars. This money came into the hands of merchants and was returned 
to France for the purchase of goods. The use of bills of exchange did 
not alter the nature of the transaction. In the second place furs were 
sold to the company in control of the trade, and money was given to 
the merchants in return. The money was sent to France to purchase 
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goods for the trade. The furs were sold in Europe to secure the money 
to purchase them in the colony. The use of bills of exchange did not 
alter the nature of this transaction. The documents are concerned 
primarily with the first type of transaction. In the first volume (1654- 
1727) attention is given to the increase in card money as a method by 
which the French government met the costs of colonial administration, 
to the problems which developed, and to the means of retiring the card 
money. In the second volume (1727-1766) attention is directed to the 
increase in card money, in “‘orders’’ and in other credit instruments, to 
the problems which followed, and to the methods of retirement after 
the Conquest. The relation between these two important items of 
exchange has not been overlooked. The rentals given by the company 
in control of the trade to the French government were taken back to the 
colony in the form of expenditures. But this relationship is in large 
part beyond the scope of the work. Dr. Shortt brings out very clearly 
the importance of the military activities of the colony to its financial 
problems. 

The work is extremely important. Dr. Shortt regards it as “the 
most effective introduction to the economic history of the colony”, 
and it is planned to extend the work on this subject to later periods. 
Its position therefore demands some appraisal. It may be dangerous 
to attempt a summary statement regarding a work which has covered 
such an extensive range, but two or three conclusions stand out clearly. 
In the first place Dr. Shortt has definitely aligned himself with the price 
economists. To him the explanation of prices during the French régime 
is the crucial problem, and, whether one agrees with him or not, he has 
performed signal service within the period he has treated in presenting 
documents to illustrate some important features in the spread of the 
price system. On the other hand one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the fact that on a first reading of the material, an analysis of the price 
system raises more problems than it solves. The great bulk of inform- 
ation in the notes is an indication that Dr. Shortt must have been 
tormented with the same feeling. One ventures to hope that he will 
yield to the temptation and edit a set of documents on trade. These 
facts strengthen a further impression that Dr. Shortt approached the 
field as a constitutional historian. The volumes are definitely and 
obviously a most effective introduction to the constitutional history of 
the colony, and are an integral part of the work of Dr. Shortt as a con- 
stitutional historian. For these reasons the work appears to deal with 
economic history secondarily and in spite of Dr. Shortt’s first intentions. 
It is consequently the most significant work which has appeared for 
some time, since it is an indication that a foremost worker in consti- 
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tutional history has caught the vision of an unbroken field of economic 
history which lies beyond. 


H. A. INNis 


Calendar of State Papers: Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 
1710—June, 1711, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by 
Ceci. HEADLAM. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1924. Pp. 
xlix, 683. The Same, July, 1711-June, 1712. 1925. Pp. xliii, 386. 

THESE volumes throw light upon the events which followed the 

taking by the English of Port Royal in Acadia in 1710 and its becoming 

from that the Annapolis Royal which we know. The Marquis de 

Vaudreuil, the governor of Canada, was harrying the New England 

frontiers and General Nicholson sent to him overland a certain Major 

John Livingstone to announce the fall of Port Royal, to demand an 

exchange of prisoners, and to threaten reprisals if the parties attacking 

the English frontiers were not withdrawn. Livingstone set out from 

Annapolis on October 15, 1710, and after a terrible journey over un- 

bridged rivers and the Green Mountains he reached an outpost settle- 

ment in Canada on December 5, and finally Quebec, where he was 
courteously received by Vaudreuil. He gives naive descriptions of what 
he saw and kept his eyes open for matters of military significance. His 
rendering of French names is amusing: Shateresha (ChAteau-Richer) 

Sharleboo (Charlesbourg), Bompre (Beaupré), St. Toer (Saint Ours), 

Verseer (Verchéres) and so on. Lord Dartmouth said that Livingstone’s 

journey involved ‘‘not only the greatest fatigue, but danger ever mortal 

perhaps undertook and escaped”’ (p. V). 

The most interesting section of the papers relates to the naval attack 
on Canada planned for 1709, but only finally attempted under Sir 
Hovenden Walker in 1711. Any one tracking through the papers by 
means of the title in the index, ‘‘Canada, Expedition against,” will get 
much new light on a disastrous venture which did something to embitter 
the relations of Great Britain and the colonies. The reports of Colonel 
Richard King, Quarter-Master-General of the Canada Expedition, on 
his experience with the authorities at Boston, make spicy reading. IIl- 
nature, ‘‘Sowerness”’, canting hypocrisy, slowness, general inefficiency, 
and disloyalty, are charges which he makes with great freedom. The 
only thing to do, he says, is to take away the charters of all the colonies 
and bring them under one government. 

Finally late, too late, in 1711, the fleet sailed away for the St. Law- 
rence with the tragic results which we know. From the first the pilots 
of the fleet were panicky about the dangers of the river. Colonel King’s 
journal may be taken perhaps as the most authentic account of the 
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disaster at the Isle aux Oeufs, which caused fleet and army to return 
to England: 


All the night we heard nothing but ships firing and showing lights as in the ut- 
most distress; so that we could not but conclude that the greatest part of our Fleet 
was lost; and indeed there were not 10 ships in the whole that were not in danger 
of being cast away. The 24th the Leopard with several sloops were sent in to bring 
off the men and provisions that were sav’d from the wracks. In the afternoon we 
had an account that we lost ten sail, viz. eight transports with soldiers, one loaded 
with corn, and a sloop belonging toa settler. All this day the wind was contrary at 
South-West, so we ply’d from one side the river to the other. The 25th the Admiral 
call’d a Council of War of all his captains aboard the General to have their opinion 
whether we should proceed with any safety. They all unanimously agreed that 
it was not practicable to go up the river with this Fleet so late in the season with- 
out Pilates, every one of those we had declaring they were not capable of takeing 
the charge of any one of the men of war; so that the General and Admiral resolv’d 
forthwith to return; quitt the Quebeck expedition (p. 93.) 


The man who throughout kept his head was Colonel Samuel Vetch, 
who had been made governor of Anmapolis Royal, and was to be governor 
of Canada when conquered. He had ruled with vigour at Annapolis, 
and we find him on January 22, 1711, planning to deport to Newfound- 
land or to Martin, ~e all Acadians who would not become Protestants. 


They were, he sa “y women and children, and would strain the 
supplies of food in . ees and thus make their reduction easier. 
Had Vetch prevailed wi, Admiral, the fleet would have reached 


Quebec and perhaps Canad. ‘ght have become British in 1711. The 
indexes to the two volumes are admirable. These form an indispensable 
addition to the material relating to the war in America which resulted 
in the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 and the cession of Acadia, Newfound- 
land, and Hudson Bay to Great Britain. 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


The Harbor of St. Francis. By JoHN W. RoBertTson. San Francisco: 
The Grabhorn Press. 1926. Pp. 119. 
THE author has just produced a volume of three hundred pages 
entitled: Francis Drake and other early explorers along the Pacific coast. 
The monograph under review is its concluding chapter. All readers of 
Drake’s voyage are aware that after his attempt to find a Strait of Anian 
he turned southward and landed near the thirty-eighth parallel of 
latitude “‘in a faire and good Bay”, or, in the language of The World 
Encompassed, in ‘‘a conuenient and fit harborough’’; that he remained 
there more than a month, refitted his ship, examined the country, and 
met the natives. But where was that bay? Was it Bodega bay, or 
Drake’s bay, or San Francisco harbour? Much ink has been wasted 
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in an effort to solve the unsolvable. Dr. Robertson has wisely been 
content to give the different arguments and point out their weaknesses. 
The appendix, which contains excerpts from The Famous Voyage, The 
World Encompassed, and the declarations of John Drake, places in 
convenient form before the student all the existing evidence, and with 
the precedent discussion will enable him to form his opinion, which may, 
perhaps, be as accurate as any. 
F. W. Howay 


The Northcliffe Collection. Presented to the Government of Canada by 
Sir LEICESTER HARMSWoRTH, Bt., as a memorial to his brother, the 
Rt. Hon. ALFRED CHARLES WILLIAM HARMSWORTH, Viscount 
NORTHCLIFFE. Ottawa: The Public Archives of Canada. 1926. 
Pp. x, 464. 
Dr. DouGutTy is to be congratulated not only on this important 
addition to the Archives, but also on the volume which describes it. 
The volume is well edited, with useful imtroductory notes and page 
references to its various parts, and some of the more important documents 
have been printed in full. The manuscripts calendared are mainly 
concerned with two nearly related episodes in Canadian history, the 
expulsion of the Acadians and the Seven Years’ War in Canada. The 
first is covered by the early papers of Robert Monckton, who served 
under Lawrence in Nova Scotia (1752-1758), and was entrusted with the 
ungrateful tasks of putting down a rebellion amongst the Germans of 
Lunenburg, and, worse, of deporting the Acadians. There are several 
interesting letters between Monckton and Lawrence, one of which has 
been printed in full (p. 80). 

For the study of the Seven Years’ War, no student of military history 
can complain of a lack of accessible source material. Knox’s Journal 
and the naval Log-Books have already been printed by the Champlain 
Society; light has been thrown on the French military leaders by the 
Bourlamaque Papers (calendared in Canadian Archives Report for 1923), 
and by the letters of Vaudreuil and Lévis (in the Report for 1905)— 
to quote only the more obvious sources. The generosity of Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth has now made available the papers of two of Wolfe’s 
brigadiers, General Monckton and General Townshend. These also 
contain correspondence with the third, Murray. Though Wolfe has 
generally been represented as the sole hero of the capture of Quebec, 
his ability was by no means unquestioned during the siege. In his 
official despatch (draft printed on p. 419) Townshend offers no actual 
criticism of Wolfe—though there is a marked absence of cordiality in 
comparison with the praise of Saunders—but in Townshend’s private 
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letters there is ample criticism. After the fall of Quebec, Townshend 
returned to London to “parade his laurels and claim more than his 
share of the honours of the victory’”’ (Parkman); but apparently the 
brigadiers found it necessary to defend themselves, as a letter from 
Murray to Townshend (p. 407) evidently contemplates an alliance 
between the two to defend their policy at Quebec against Wolfe, though 
“with as much tenderness to ye memory of ye poor Genll., as the nature 
of things will admit of’’. In comparison with this, the friendly tone of 
Wolfe’s letters to Monckton is noticeable. There is, however, much 
material on which an unbiassed judgment of the strategy of the campaign 
may be formed, as for example, Monckton’s order books and Lévis’s plan 
of operations in 1759 (p. 209). 

Lack of space forbids a full description of the documents, which are 
extensive and varied. Some of them may be found in other publications 
of the Archives, or printed in books such as Dr. Doughty’s Siege of 
Quebec, but others have previously been inaccessible to Canadian stu- 
dents. There are important papers on minor topics, such as the expedi- 
tion against Martinique and foreign missions in Canada. The volume 
includes coloured reproductions of several portraits and of books from 
Wolfe’s library, which, as part of the Northcliffe Collection, have been 
added to the museum in the Archives. It is to be hoped that Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth’s notable gift will serve as an example to others who may 
have manuscripts relating to Canadian history. 


G. pE T. GLAZEBROOK 


Michigan Undey British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 1760-1796. 
By the Hon. WILLIAM RENwICcK RIDDELL. Lansing: Michigan His- 
torical Commission. 1926. Pp. 493. 

Tuts “labour of love, the production of hours of relaxation from 

heavy professional and official duties,” has for its object the story of 

the British law and law courts in Michigan, from 1760 until 1796, when 

the control of the Northwest posts by the British was relinquished. 
The first chapter, which is a résumé of the entire period of British 

control, is divided into six parts corresponding to the character of the 

legal procedure. These periods are: 1760-1763, Régime Militaire; 1763- 

1774, Post Government; 1774-1788, Coutume de Paris and English 

Criminal Law; 1788-1792, Separate Courts; 1792-1794, Upper Canadian 

Control, with English law, civil and criminal; and 1794-1796, the same 

as the previous period. Chapters two and three contain a more elaborate 

treatment of the period prior to 1788. The organization and functions 
of the courts, the work of the justices of the peace and the post command- 
ers are here described. Cases coming before the post officials were 
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settled in a somewhat unwarranted manner—even for a British frontier 
community. The author berates Henry Hamilton, who was anathema 
to early American historians, as an individual with “no great claim to 
wisdom or precedence, not to speak of his stock of information.” This 
undeserved condemnation of the Detroit post commandant was due to 
his interference in civil matters. The remaining chapters describe the 
work of the court of common pleas, the civil, criminal, and prerogative 
courts. The records of these courts, which have been printed by the 
Ontario Bureau of Archives, are here reprinted with modernized capital- 
ization and orthography, though, as the author states, with no idea of 
changing ‘‘the sense or even the words.” 

In other writings of Mr. Justice Riddell the reviewer has found an 
easy, flowing, illuminating style. The present work indicates haste. 
It has a hard and formal legal style which lacks “breath of life’. It 
would seem as though the learned judge feared to give his imagination 
full sway, lest it bring him into serious errors. Certainly a freer presen- 
tation of his own views, a better digest of the documents, in place of some 
of the often tedious citations, would have resulted in a more readable 
book. Nevertheless, it is a scholarly work showing a careful study of 
the sources. 

Most students of American history will challenge the statement that 
England kept the Northwest posts because the United States broke 
parts of the Treaty of 1783. The monograph of Professor McLaughlin 
and the many memorials of the fur-traders all decisively prove that there 
were more pregnant causes. It is the reviewer's opinion that the real 
reason for the illegal occupation was the desire of the British reactionary 
ministry to regain all or part of what had been lost. Again, did the 
Act of 1791 give Upper and Lower Canada “practical control over its 
own law and destiny” (p. 23)? If this were true, many years of con- 
troversy and even bloodshed would have been avoided. Major Rogers 
did not disappear from the scene on February 14, 1761 (p. 13), for in 
1765 he appears as commandant at Michillimackinac. Major Clark 
(p. 50) should be Colonel Clark. We dissent from the opinion that 
“the ownership of much of the West was doubtful until after Jay’s 
Treaty” (p. 43). Certainly the de jure ownership was never in question 
after 1783. There are a number of important statements made in 
chapter three, notably on pages 38, 40, 44, the references for which the 
reader seeks in vain. Furthermore, there is no mention of the ephemeral 
post of St. Joseph, although there must have been many cases arising 
there as a result of its great traffic in furs. 

There are copious notes appended to the narrative, which would 
have been more convenient as footnotes. There is a good index. The 
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work as a whole is the result of serious and accurate research and will 
be of real value to students of the Old Northwest. 


NELSON VANCE RUSSELL 


The Death of Captain James Cook. By GEORGE GILBERT. (Hawaiian 
Historical Society Reprints, No. 5.) Honolulu: Paradise of the 
Pacific Press. 1926. Pp. 30. 

THE Hawaiian Historical Society has set a worthy example in its 

reprint series. The four preceding are: Extracts from Meares’s Voyages; 

Samwell’s rare volume, The Death of Captain Cook; Portions of In- 

graham’s manuscript Journal of the Hope; and the Diary of Ebenezer 

Townsend’s voyage on the sealing ship Neptune. 

The manuscript from which this extract was taken is in the British 
Museum. Sir Walter Besant in his Life of Captain Cook published a 
part describing the occurrences immediately surrounding the death of 
Captain Cook. The author was George Gilbert, one of the midshipmen 
of the Discovery. It is strange how many of the manuscript and rare 
printed accounts of Captain Cook’s third voyage come from that vessel: 
Burney’s, Rickman’s (the anonymous journal), Edgar’s, Gilbert’s, 
Ellis’s, and Zimmerman’s. Sir Walter Besant was of the opinion that 
this journal was written after the return of the expedition from notes 
made in the progress of the voyage. This may or may not be the case. 
The Admiralty had given instructions that all private journals and 
diaries must be surrendered until the publication of the official volumes. 
Capjfains Gore and King read this order to the ships’ companies and be- 
lieved that it had been loyally obeyed. We know their mistake. 

Gilbert's version of the occurrences on and after the fatal fourteenth 
of l’ebruary varies in places from the official report and from the accounts 
of other eyewitnesses. The manufacture of the broken anchor of the 
Discovery into knives and nails for trade with the Sandwich Islanders is 
mentioned by Zimmerman. He is now corroborated by Gilbert. In all 
the other accounts, it is believed that this incident is not recorded. 

The increasing interest in the history of the Pacific coast and the 
general desire for the fullest information regarding Captain Cook would 
seem to warrant the publication of this short narrative of the voyage 
in its entirety. 

F. W. Howay 


The Earliest Fur Traders on the Upper Red River and Red Lake, Minne- 
sota (1783-1810). By C. N. Betz. (Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba: Trans. No. 1, new series.) Winnipeg, 1926. 
Pp. 16.. 
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THis pamphlet is important for two reasons. In the first place, it 
includes copies of two agreements between J. Bte. Cadotte and the 
North West Company, the first dated Sault Ste. Marie, September 2, 
1795, and the second dated Grand Portage, July 25, 1796. The first 
document is an agreement in which Cadotte enters the service of the 
North West Company asaclerk. Agreements of voyageurs entering the 
North West Company are not uncommon, but the agreements of clerks 
arerare. This particular agreement apparently never became binding, 
since it was cancelled in the second agreement making Cadotte a partner 
not of the North West Company but with the North West Company. 
This partnership agreement is similar to that of Michael Cadotte with 
the North West Company dated Kaministiquia, July 6, 1803, of which a 
photostat copy is in the Canadian Archives. Both agreements are 
concerned with definite territory tributary to Lake Superior and belong- 
ing to the United States. One may hazard the conjecture that this type 
of agreement was the result of a policy worked out by the North West 
Company to continue trade in United States territory after the signing 
of the Jay treaty in 1795. The cancellation of the clerk arrangements 
and the signing of the partnership arrangement in 1796 support this 
conclusion. It is to be hoped that Dr. Bell will publish through the 
transactions of his society other agreements which he has in his possession 
so that we may understand the nature of the organization by which the 
North West Company became ‘‘perhaps the most terribly effective organ- 
ization that had ever arisen in the new world.” 

In the second place, Dr. Bell has presented these documerts a ong 
with other material as evidence of the early occupation by fur traders of 
the area in northern Minnesota around the headwaters of the St. Louis, 
the Mississippi, and the Red rivers. He discusses the evidence presented 
in various journals of fur traders and especially in that of Perrauit. 
Dr. Bell’s position on the exploration of this territory warrants more 
than a casual notice. He completely ignores the statement of Thompson 
that “‘the fine estuary of the river St. Louis [was] then (1783) the great 
thoroughfare of the fur trade both to the interior, the Lake of the Woods, 
and to the rich river countries of the Mississippi and its branches and 
to the Red River and its streams, from whence the greater part of the 
trade then came”’ (Some Letters of David Thompson, ed. L. J. Burpee, 
CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. IV, p. 122; also the same letter in 
British Columbia Archives Report, 1913, pp. 112-115.) He also ignores 
the work of recent writers based on Thompson’s statement. Dr. Bell’s 
position is sound. We should like to see him attempt to describe the 
situation prior to 1783. He presents a map by Thos. Condor, London, 
dated 1750, showing Long lake, and also a through route between Red 
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river and the Mississippi, but there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the map has been wrongly dated. 


H. A. INNIS 


The Life of John Graves Simcoe, First Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Upper Canada, 1792-1796. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
RENWICK RIDDELL. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 1926. Pp. 492. 

To all students of Canadian history, this volume which contains an 
account of the establishment of government in Upper Canada will be 
found of great value. Judge Riddell has made himself master of all the 
available material for the period of which he writes, and has set down 
in orderly narrative all the important, and many of the less important, 
events disclosed from that material. As is befitting where a son so 
obviously derives many of the most essential features of his character 
from a father, the volume opens with a sketch of Captain John Simcoe, 
father of the future lieutenant-governor. Then follows all that is 
necessary respecting Simcoe’s boyhood for a study of the administration 
of affairs in Upper Canada; his military services which began immediately 
after the battle of Bunker’s Hill and closed with the disaster to Corn- 
wallis in 1781; and his life in England to which he returned in 1782. 
One would willingly have had more, had it been available, of that period 
of incubation, in which his projects for the foundation of the new province 
were matured. That he made himself acquainted with the Roman 
system of colonization we know from his correspondence; as also that he 
held the English constitution in reverence. It would be interesting and 
perhaps profitable to know the sources of the ideas on politics with which 
his fertile mind teemed. 

Simcoe offered himself for service in Canada in 1789, when the 
plan of dividing the province of Quebec had become a subject for serious 
discussion, and in June, 1790, was assured of his appointment as lieuten- 
ant-governor of Upper Canada when the new province was formed. 
Thereafter, until his retirement from Upper Canada in 1796, the affairs 
of that province engaged all his thought. Judge Riddell has given in 
this book, an account of these momentous six years which is very clear, 
and in a high degree accurate. 

There is apt to be a misunderstanding of a statement on page 137 
that “his [Simcoe’s] suggestion that a post office should be established 
did not meet with favor.”” There had been post offices in all the principal 
settlements of Upper Canada from Cornwall to Michillimackinac, in- 
cluding Niagara and Detroit, since 1789. They were part of the postal 
system of British North America, and were connected with the main 
lines of communication at Montreal. What Simcoe apparently desired 
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was a provincial system independent of that of the other provinces; 
and, more important, he suggested that the surplus revenues should be 
turned into the provincial treasury, instead of being remitted, as they 
were, to the General Post Office in London. Nearly thirty years later, 
in 1820, this same proposal became the subject of an elaborate report 
by a committee of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, the claim 
being based on the terms of the Declaratory Act of 1778 which were 
embodied in the Constitutional Act of 1791. Resistance on the part 
of the postmaster-general of England to this demand raised an agitation 
which became a not unimportant feature of the discontents which cul- 
minated in the uprising of 1837. 

Judge Riddell has laid all students of Canadian history under obliga- 
tions to him for this valuable contribution, but, in the reviewer's opinion, 
he had ic in his power greatly to enhance that indebtedness. If, with his 
mastery of his materials, he had sat back and allowed to emerge before 
his mind the traits of character of the leading actors of the scene, so 
far as those traits bore on the parts the actors were called upon to play, 
and had given his readers the benefit of his musing, he would have 
imparted to his volume a degree of life, which would have enabled his 
readers to follow the clashes of will and authority with che interest which 
attaches to the actions of human beings. 

Simcoe’s correspondence is singularly self-revealing. We see a man, 
burning with love of his native country, who was resolute to plant in 
the forests of Canada a people imbued, as he says, with ‘‘British 
customs, manners, and principles in the most trivial as well as serious 
matters”. He came to Upper Canada with an apostolic fervour, blind 
to the obstacles he must inevitably encounter, and intolerant of those 
who showed less than perfect agreement with his plans. As make- 
weights on the side of actualities, stood Dundas, the secretary of state, 
the incarnation of common sense, which sometimes approaches the 
sordid; Dorchester, whose long administration in Canada had dispelled 
all his illusions and some of his realizable aspirations, who acquiesced 
reluctantly in the division of the province, and who was ill-disposed to 
part with any of the authority he seemed to possess as governor-general ; 
and Richard Cartwright, whose love for Upper Canada had deeper roots 
than Simcoe’s, and who understood the interests of the province, and 
the means of serving them better than any other man. The student 
can make his own portrait of Simcoe from the material supplied by the 
volume, but Judge Riddell’s studies have taken him over a large field, 
a considerable part of which could not be even indicated in a published 
work. There is little or no attempt to characterize the other personages 
mentioned, and others who played a part during Simcoe’s adminis- 
tration. WILLIAM SMITH 
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Studies in American History. Inscribed to James Albert Woodburn, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of American History in Indiana 
University by his former students. Bloomington, Indiana. 1926. 
Pp. ix, 456. 

THREE of the essays included in this volume relate to Canadian 

history: ‘The fur-trade in the Maumee-Wabash country,” by 

Paul Chrisler Phillips (pp. 89-118); “‘Americo-Canadian relations con- 

cerning Annexation, 1846-1871", by James Morton Callahan (pp. 185- 

214); and “Some inter-relationships in Canadian-American history’, 

by Wilson Porter Shortridge (pp. 215-234). 

Professor Phillips has traced the history of the fur trade in a selected 
area from the beginnings under the French to 1841, the date of dis- 
appearance of the large fur companies. The work on the period in which 
the territory was under the domination of the French and the English 
is less satisfactory than that on the later period of American control. 
Little reference is made to the principal sources in the Canadian Archives, 
nor is there any reference to the excellent article of M. G. Reid, Quebec 
and Western Policy, 1763-1774 in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, Vol. 
VI, 1925, pp. 15-32. On the basis of the evidence presented, we cannot 
accept such statements as that “the merchants of Montreal were the great- 
est beneficiaries of the anarchy of the fur trade in the Northwest’’, and 
“the Quebec Act of 1774 was ..... in part the result of the efforts of 
French and British merchants at Montreal to get exclusive control of 
this trade. The outstanding leaders of this group were Alexander 
Henry, Peter Pond, and Thomas and Joseph Frobisher. These men were 
mostly of Scotch ancestry.” The latter part of the paper on the Askin 
Papers and especially the Ewing Papers is valuable. 

Professor Callahan’s paper shows a similar weakness. The work 
based on contemporary American sources has been well done, but there 
is little reference to the equally important papers of the Canadian and 
Imperial governments, and C. G. D. Roberts’s History of Canada is 
cited in their stead. A citation from the Toronto Leader is given to 
prove the lack of interest of Canada in the Canadian west, and no mention 
is made of the editorials of the Toronto Globe and of the expedition of Hind 
in the preceding years. The Canadian material has been used scantily 
and uncritica!ly. 

Professor Shortridge has presented a strong plea for greater atten- 
tion to American history on the part of Canadian historians, and greater 
attention to Canadian history on the part of American historians. The 
defects of the two preceding papers amply support the validity of his 
arguments. Moreover, they illustrate the difficulties involved in working 
on subjects which belong to both Canadian and American history. The 
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research student must master the sources of his material in two countries, 
and even with the advantages of the same language this is not a simple 
task. These papers illustrate further the effects of working only from 
primary sources and neglecting the secondary sources. In both of the 
earlier papers the work could have been materially strengthened by 
reference to comparatively well-known secondary sources. Historians 
working in fields which involve studying the source materials of both 
countries should at least realize the difficulties of the task and accept 
the support which is offered them in important secondary studies. 
Professor Shortridge has realized this in his paper, but as much cannot 
be said for the others. 
H. A. Innis 


The War Trail of Big Bear. By WitLLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 256; illustrations. 

FORTY-ONE years ago occurred the North West Rebellion, which drew 
the eyes of Canada to the triangle at the confluence of the North and 
South Saskatchewan rivers. The encounters at Duck Lake, Fish Creek, 
and Batoche rise at once in memory. They were, so to speak, on the 
eastern front. The western front brings before us the saddest event 
in all that needless tragedy: the destruction of the little frontier village 
of Frog Lake; and, as a result, General Strange’s march from Calgary 
to Edmonton, thence down the North Saskatchewan, and into the hinter- 
land, his pursuit of Big Bear, and the battle of Frenchman’s Butte. 

Mr. Cameron, the author, was the only male survivor of the massacre 
at Frog Lake. On that dread day in April, 1885, when savagery was 
blood-mad, his constant and understanding kindness to the Indians bore 
fruit: ‘‘Those women are starting for the camp. Go with them; and do 
not leave them. They will not shoot among the women.”’ And from 
that moment until the release of the prisoners two months later he lived 
amongst them in their wanderings, an intelligent and sympathetic eye- 
witness of all that happened. This is the story Mr. Cameron has to tell. 
It is of especial value for its treatment of events on the little-known 
western front. 

Mr. Cameron writes in a simple but arresting style. Everywhere 
he is fair to the Indians: apportioning the responsibility and placing the 
blame upon the proper persons, Wandering Spirit and Imasees. In 
the opening chapters he sketches clearly, with the aid of a few examples, 
the disturbed condition in the Saskatchewan region—a condition which 
to all except the government plainly foreboded trouble. He shows the 
helplessness of Big Bear on that fatal day at Frog Lake; and he effectually 
disposes of the theory that it was Quinn’s refusal to go to the Indian 
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camp that caused the massacre. The Indians had heard of Duck Lake, 
and the younger and more fiery were determined to act; had it not been 
that incident, some other would have furnished the excuse. 

Nine illustrations add interest to the text; amongst these, three stand 
out: the strong intelligent face of Big Bear; the group at Fort Pitt, 
which includes Quinn the Indian agent and Captain Francis Dickens; 
and Quinn’s last note. Many readers striving to follow the shifting 
scenes will, doubtless, wish that a map had been added. Occasionally 
the language soars unjustifiably: as, for instance, in describing the 
explosion of a nine-pounder gun as an “‘earth-rocking roar.”’ 

F. W. Howay 


The Right Honourable Sir Mortimer Durand: a Biography. By 
Brigadier-General Sir PERcy Sykes. London and Toronto: Cassell 
and Company, Ltd. 1926. Pp. xii, 355. 
Str MortiMeER DvurRAND was British ambassador at Washington just 
after the settlement of the boundary between Canada and Alaska which 
aroused intense feeling in Canada. His most important work had been 
done in India, but his ambition was gratified when he was sent to Wash- 
ington. From the first, President Roosevelt was not cordial. He desired 
as British ambassador his friend Sir Cecil Spring-Rice (‘‘Springy’’). 
He found Durand’s temperament uncongenial. After praising the 
secretary of state, John Hay, as “a gentleman and very friendly”, 
Durand wrote in 1904 that he had not really learned to know Roosevelt. 
“He is nervous about offending the Irish and Germans, which may 
possibly make him fight shy of me’”’ (p. 274). Roosevelt was always 
rather eager to deny any leaning to England. Sir Percy Sykes quotes 
an utterance in 1898 in which Roosevelt expressed a hope to drive from 
America every European power: “I would begin with Spain and, in 
the end, would take all other nations including England”’ (p. 275). 
With this prepossession on the part of the president, Durand had 
difficulty in negotiating a settlement of the questions which related to 
the Newfoundland fisheries. Perhaps the most sinister figure in the 
recent diplomatic history of the United States is the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge. While he posed as the scholar in politics, a leader in his 
own Republican party described him rather as the spoilsman in politics, 
used by stronger men, and eager to secure favours from government. 
He was the bitter enemy of Great Britain, and he encouraged the Glouces- 
ter fishermen in his own state, Massachusetts, to defy the fishery regu- 
lations made by Newfoundland. Roosevelt admitted privately the folly 
of acts which deeply offended Newfoundland, but at the same time he 
tried the game of “bluff”? with Durand. When Newfoundland was 
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taking steps to enforce its rights, the president said of this: ‘‘My people 
cannot be expected to take it lying down”’ (p. 295). John Hay disliked 
American methods: ‘‘We are damned hogs in diplomacy. We want 
it all’’ (p. 293). 

Lodge’s record in this and the previous case of the Alaska Boundary 
does him little credit. When sitting in London in a judicial capacity 
on the Alaska question he was constantly writing to the president for 
what amounted to instructions. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was asked whether, 
during the same period, he had communicated with the Canadian com- 
missioners. His reply had in it a touch of indignation; they were, he 
said, serving in a judicial capacity, and it would not have been fitting 
for the head of the government of Canada to approach them. Roosevelt 
had no such scruples. He was sure that he was right, and therefore 
ready to brush aside obstacles. Durand was too slow for him. In 
1905 Hay had been succeeded by Root as secretary of state, and he 
and Durand had a rather sharp difference of opinion about the implacable 
Lodge’s interference in the matter of the Newfoundland fisheries. In 
the autumn of 1906 Durand was abruptly recalled by Sir Edward Grey. 
Roosevelt did not have his way about Durand’s successor. Bryce was 
then appointed to the Embassy, but Roosevelt had been able to bring 
pressure in London which ruined Durand’s career. He was, in truth, not 
well fitted by training for his tasks at Washington, and the president was 
not of the type to be patient. 

GEORGE M. WRONG 

The 4th Canadian Mounted Rifles, 1914-1919. By Captain S. G. 

BENNETT, M.C. Toronto: Murray Printing Company Limited. 

1926. Pp. xv, 336. 
THE histories of Canadian regiments in the war may tell somewhat 
similar stories of the great battles, of Ypres and the Somme, of Vimy 
and Passchendaele, of Amiens and the Hundred Days. Nevertheless 
it is important that a few more should be written, not merely for the 
men who fought or for the next of kin, but also to preserve for Canadian 
history some typical and accurate records of the exploits of Canadian 
soldiers during the four great years of adventure and sacrifice. Already 
a generation is appearing which knew nothing of these things. 

Captain Bennett has written a lively history of the 4th Canadian 
Mounted Rifles. In spite of the brevity of the narrative (156 pages), 
the story of the battalion is admirably related to the wider operations 
of the war. Individual acts of heroism and devotion to duty are justly 
recorded without over-emphasis. The descriptive passages recall the 
moods of the battalion during the successive phases of the war. The 
success in “‘atmosphere’’ may be due not a little to the excellent war 
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diary of the battalion, and to personal diaries and recollections. To 
these sources the author acknowledges his debt, as well as to the Historic- 
al Section of the General Staff at Ottawa, in whose care the archives 
of the war are now accessible and well arranged. 

A special word of praise is due to Mr. I. H. Kerr, for his artistic and 
useful maps in the style of the seventeenth century cartographers, and 
to the printers of this attractive volume. 

G. M. Situ 


My Army Life. By Lieutenant-General the Earl of DUNDONALD. 

London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1926. Pp. viii, 342; illustrations. 
No fewer than fourteen chapters in this soldierly and straightforward 
narrative, comprising approximately one-third of the book, are devoted 
to Lord Dundonald’s two years of office as commander-in-chief of the 
Canadian militia, and to the famous episode, still known as “the Dun- 
donald incident’”’, which brought about his dismissal. For the historian 
of the Laurier régime these chapters will be an essential document. 
They recount, in plain, unvarnished sentences, the facts in connection 
with Lord Dundonald’s dismissal—an episode which threatened for a 
time the life of the government—and they correct a number of mis- 
statements and misapprehensions which have been widely current, and 
some of which have found lodgment even in such a recent book as 
Mr. Buchan’s Lord Minto. 

Lord Dundonald’s dismissal was of course inevitable. Technically, 
he placed himself in the wrong when he ventured, while still in the service 
of the Canadian government, to criticize publicly the actions of the acting 
minister of militia. His attitude would have been more correct had he 
resigned before his public attack on the minister; and perhaps his attack 
would then have been more effective. But while technically wrong, 
there can be little doubt now that he was morally right. Lord Dun- 
donald makes it clear that he wes faced in the Canadian militia at that 
time with a shocking measure of political jobbery and interference. 
One gets the impression that the “anti-militarism” of the Laurier 
government was not unconr.ected with a rather sordid desire to use the 
militia for political ends; efficiency in the militia, such as the 
‘‘militarists’’ demanded, would have defeated these ends. Neither Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, nor Sir Frederick Borden, nor the Hon. Sydney Fisher, 
appear in these pages in a very flattering light. Sir Wilfrid is quoted as 
having said, at the close of his first interview with Lord Dundonald: 

“You must not take the militia seriously, for though it is useful for suppressing 


internal disturbances, it will not be required for the defence of the country, as the 
Monroe doctrine protects us against enemy aggression”’ (p. 191). 
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Small wonder that Lord Dundonald adds, “‘I left the room feeling much 
disturbed: here was I sent out to reorganize the Militia, and the Prime 
Minister saying quite frankly that he advised me not to take the Force 
seriously!’’ Lord Dundonald has also some interesting revelations to 
make with regard to the adoption of the famous Ross rifle: 


A very important matter—that of the rifle with which the Canadian Militia 
was to be armed—had been decided before I went to Canada. The British rifle 
at this time was the Lee-Enfield, but for Canada the Ross rifle had been chosen. 
I considered this choice a great mistake from the Imperial point of view—a view 
which contemplated the British Empire throughout the world taking the field 
together against a common enemy. 

My predecessor, General O’Grady Haly, told me that this rifle had been chosen 
without his recommendation or concurrence. He also said that his Inspector of 
Musketry, a very good man and an expert with a certificate from the School of 
Musketry at Hythe, had not been placed by the Minister of Militia upon the Com- 
mittee before which the Ross rifle was brought; and that he believed the contract 
was signed before either he or the Inspector of Musketry had seen the report of 
the Committee,—to quote his own words, “It was a put-up job” (p. 205). 


In regard to the circumstances surrounding his dismissal, Lord Dun- 
donald makes it clear that the Hon. Sydney Fisher, despite his denials 
on the floor of the House, did bring political considerations to bear 
in making appointments to the militia; and that he was upheld in this 
course by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. As to the propriety of Lord Dundonald’s 
action, after his dismissal, in engaging in a sort of political warfare with 
the government, there will be always perhaps two opinions; but there 
can be only one opinion with regard to the soundness of his view that 
“the Militia of Canada should be kept free from party politics.”’ 

On the whole, if Lord Dundonald’s account of his two years’ of office 
in Canada is reliable, it reflects little credit on the Canadian government, 
or on political conditions in Canada, at that time. 


W. S. WALLACE 


Canadian Houses of Romance. By KATHERINE HALE [Mrs. JOHN 
Garvin]. Illustrated by Dorotuy STEVENs. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. Pp. xv, 213. 

THIs is a companion volume to an interesting book of travel sketches 

entitled Canadian Cities of Romance, published by Mrs. Garvin in 1922, 

and reviewed on page 382 of this REviEw for that year. The earlier 

volume made its appeal to travellers who visit chiefly cities. The 

present book reveals the fact that there are, scattered across Canada, a 

surprising number of charming old houses, in which have lived some of 

the notable figures in Canadian history. Mrs. Garvin has described the 
historical and literary (and sometimes legendary) background of each 
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of these houses, as well as their present aspect and surroundings. The 
stories are told in a sprightly and interesting manner; but the book is 
perhaps too journalistic in style, and partakes rather of the nature of a 
journal de voyage. The historical references are not always entirely 
correct. The author is in error, for example, in assuming that the poet 
Keats was a contemporary of Samuel Johnson (p. 9). The book is 
beautifully produced, and excellently illustrated by Dorothy Stevens, 
whose sketches formed such a delightful feature of the earlier book. 
JuLia JARVIs 


Canadian Footprints: A Study in Foregrounds and Backgrounds. By 
M.O. Hammond. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1926. Pp. 305; illustrations. . 

Tuts book, which is distinguished by the beauty of its type and the 

excellence of its illustrations, is an attempt to present, in reasonable 

compass, the wealth of Canada in historic associations. We are carried 
by Mr. Hammond from Annapolis Royal to “lonely romantic Nootka,”’ 
which once promised to be the Liverpool of the Pacific; and the journey 
is illustrated by photographs which, even though a few are rather slight, 
really illuminate the text. Considerations of space have compelled Mr. 

Hammond to adopt a sketchy treatment of many notable events in 

Canadian history; but the main facts connected with the memorials 

of the past which he describes are admirably stated. 

Of especial note are the chapters dealing with the tragedy of Grand 
Pré and with Madeleine, the Joan of Arc of Canadian history. The cen- 
tral chapters of the book are dominated by Simcoe and Brock, and their 
efforts to build up and preserve the new state; these too are told in a 
striking manner. The account of the “Birth of Confederation” is an 
admirable piece of succinct narrative; and subsequent pages enable the 
reader to appreciate the significance in history of Sir John Macdonald 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The twin pictures of Laurier’s law office at 
Arthabaska and of the early home of Macdonald at Kingston illustrate 
the possibilities of Canadian life and fortune. Lastly, there are some 
excellent chapters on the history of the West. The romance of the West 
opens at Fort Garry, and word and picture carry us from Kildonan 
Church to a lonely mission house at Morley and Mackenzie’s Rock 
at Bella Coola. 

Mr. Hammond sees clearly how imperiously fate has dealt with 
many a promising venture on the soil of Canada, and how many noted 
names are now only kept in remembrance by heaps of “‘piled stones’’. 
In some instances he has stopped to point the moral, in other places 
the plain word and picture arrest our attention and compel us to think 
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by their quiet pathos. There are some uneasy sentences here and there 
in this book, but it is one which the reader will turn to again and again, 
and not hurry to lay down. To compress this wealth of fact into some 
three hundred pages and to maintain the interest from chapter to chapter, 
almost from page to page, as Mr. Hammond has done, is a feat which 
proves him to be no mean craftsman. 


The New Canada. By JoserH E. Ray. Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir GEorGE Eutas Foster. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
[1926.] Pp. 158. 

To those who have neither the time nor the inclination to look at the 

formidable tables of statistics and pages of information in the Canada 

Year Book, this little volume will prove of interest. It is an endeavour 

to survey in brief space and in a readable style the principal facts con- 

cerning the Canada of to-day. It has chapters on Canada’s contribution 
to the European war, the growth of industries and domestic trade, the 
development of foreign trade, education and religion, literature and 
journalism, the Canadian constitution, and other matters that may be 
treated in such a general survey. Good judgment is on the whole shown 
in the selection of facts. But a few slips are evident. In the chapter on 
mineral resources and output, there is no mention of gold mining. The 
author states that nickel products are next to coal in importance, the 
output in 1923 being valued at $18,332,077. He might have found in 
the Canada Year Book that the value of gold produced in that year was 
$25,495,421. He tells us (p. 137) that Sir George Ross was premier 
of Ontario for twenty years. Apparently he confuses him with Sir 
Oliver Mowat. On the whole, however, the book is reliable. 


ALEXANDER BRADY 


High Spots in Canadian History. By T. C. L. Ketcuum. St. John, 

N.B.: St. John Globe Publishing Co. 1926. Pp. 123; illustrations. 
Tus series of sketches is intended to be a book “which the busy 
man on the train or elsewhere may read with interest, and at the same 
time form an idea of the salient events in the development of this coun- 
try.”’ It deals with various historical events from Cartier and Champlain 
to the last Dominion election. The Loyalists in Upper Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces, and the movements toward responsible government 
and Confederation, occupy the larger part of the book. The treatment 
of such subjects as the unrepresentative character of the Senate is 
prompted by an historical sense and the needs of the present. On the 
whole the author achieves his purpose well, but the growth of the West 
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should surely have had a chapter, rather than merely a part of one ending 
with the inclusion of the North-west and British Columbia. 

The illustrations are attractive, especially that of the Old Province 
Building, Fredericton, where the battle for Confederation in New 
Brunswick was fought. The book is clearly printed. There is no index 
or list of chapter headings. 

E. L. HARVEY 


Oriental Missions in British Columbia. By N. LAsSCELLES WARD. 
Westminster: Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1925. 
Pp. vi, 128; illustrations. 
THIs is an account of missionary effort amongst the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Sikhs in British Columbia. The author is a superintendent of 
Chinese missions in the province, and thus is in a position to present 
the much-debated oriental question as an interested and sympathetic 
friend. Naturally he devotes most attention to the Chinese as the 
largest oriental population and those with whom he is most closely in 
touch. He knows them, their tradition, point of view, and environment 
both in Canada and in China. He gives a realistic picture of a ‘‘China- 
town”’ with its narrow lanes, its crowded quarters, its gambling houses, 
its mixture of odours, and its shops with their stocks of strange merchand- 
ise, poultry, and vegetables. Though primarily dealing with mission 
work, the chapters on ‘Chinese Immigration’’, ‘Social system of the 
Chinese community,” and “The Chinese point of view’ will be of 
value to those who wish to see the subject from the oriental angle, as 
well as to those who are striving for a solution of the economic and social 
questions involved. Since 1923 the immigration of Chinese has, with 
negligible exceptions, been prohibited, yet there is much to be said for 
the view of the author that, having allowed these people to enter the 
country, Canada owes to the 38,000 now here a duty in regard to their 
moral and economic welfare. The chapters on the Japanese, and on 
the Sikhs, in British Columbia, are confined almost entirely to the 
religious side of the question. The book contains about fifteen ill 1s- 
trations mostly relating to the mission work amongst the Chinese. 
F. W. Howay 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a subsequent and more extended review.) 
I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 


[AuGER.] The British Empire (Fortnightly Review, January, 1927, pp. 5-12). 
An interesting discussion of the new formula for Dominion status defined in 
the Report of the Imperial Conference. 
Bruce, Right Hon. S. M. The Conference and Dominion status (English Review, 
December, pp. 631-635). 
A brief paper on imperial relations by the prime minister of Australia. 
a —_The problem of empire welfare (Nineteenth Century and 
after, December, 1926, pp. 795-802). 
“Impressions of the more essential factors in Empire economic development,” 
by the prime minister of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
GREENWOOD, THOMAS. Angleterre: L’Evolution de l'idée impériale (Revue de Genéve, 
janvier, 1927, pp. 72-95). 
A careful survey of the growth, organization, policy, and meaning of the 
British Empire. 
Hose, WALTER. Our Empire (Canadian Defence Quarterly, January, 1927, pp. 139- 
142). 
A meditation on the empire as a missionary of world peace. 
KEITH, BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, November, 1926, pp. 275-291). 
Contains a discussion of the constitutional issue in Canada of June, 1926. 
KENNEDY, W. P.M. WNationhood in the British Commonwealth (Contemporary Review, 
November, 1926, pp. 555-562). 
A discussion of the meaning of the phrase “equal nations”’. 
McCurpy, Rt. Hon. CHarRLEs A. Thoughts arising out of the Imperial Conference, 1926 
(Contemporary Review, December, 1926, pp. 690-697). 
A serious investigation into the industrial problems and defects of the Empire. 
Mutts, J. SAxon. The Imperial Conference (United Empire, December, 1926, pp. 647- 
659). 
The complete personnel of the Imperial Conference, and a summary of its 
meetings, discussions, and conclusions. 
Parmoor, Right Hon. Lord. The Imperial Conference and the League of Nations (Con- 
temporary Review, January, 1927, pp. 1-6). 
A statement of the relationship between Great Britain and the Dominions in 
foreign policy. 
RIDDELL, the Hon. W. R. Canada within the Empire (Canadian Military Institute, 
Selected Papers, 1925-26, pp. 55-69). 
An outline of the development of Canada within the Empire. 
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Ropinson, Howarp. The new Magna Carta of British imperial untty (Current History, 
January, 1927, pp. 493-497). 

An attempt to explain the meaning of the phrase ‘British Commonwealth of 
Nations” by a brief sketch of the development of the British imperial idea since 
1914. 

SALMON, Epwarp. The Conference and the future (United Empire, January, 1927, 
pp. 7-16). 

A supplementary survey of the final reports, recommendations, and con- 
clusions of the Imperial Conference. 

Scott, J.B. The British Commonwealth of Nations (American Journal of International 
Law, January, 1927, pp. 95-101). 

A sympathetic outline disfigured by several errors in fact. 

SmitH, HerBert A. The British dominions and foreign relations (Cornell Law Review, 
December, 1926, pp. 1-12). 

A discussion from a strictly legal point of view by the professor of constitu- 
tional law in McGill University. 

StTonE, F. G. Locarno, Geneva, and the Empire (Nineteenth Century, January, 1927, 
pp. 14-25). 

A careful analysis of the Empire in its relation to the obligations and liabilities 
of the Locarno Pact. 

Trapres-Lomax, Captain T.B. The Canadian Nation (English Review, November and 
December, 1926). 

A discussion of the place of Canada in the British Empire. 

Waters, CHARLOTTE M. A short survey of the economic development of England and the 
Colonies, 1874-1914. London: Noel Douglas. [1926.] Pp. 176. 
Contains a brief discussion of recent economic problems in the British Empire. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Anglo-American conference of historians, 1926 (Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, November, 1926, pp. 92-116). 

A detailed report of the conference, including summ. -ies of the papers and dis- 
cussions on English colonial expansion, 1700-15, and on Lord Elgin and the Recs- 
proctty Treaty of 1854. 

BucHan, JoHN. Homilies and recreations. London: Nelson. 1926. Pp. 383. 

Reviewed on page 56. 

Caron, L’Abbé IVANHOE. Les monographtes, leur réle, leur caractére. Québec: 1926. 
Pp. 23. 

A short treatise on the value of the monographic method of writing Canadian 
history. 

Hammond, M. O. Canadian footprints: A study in foregrounds and backgrounds. 
Toronto: Macmillan. 1926. Pp. xvi, 305. 

Reviewed on page 80. 

HERMANNSSON, HALLpDéR. The Vineland voyages: A few suggestions (Geographical 
Review, January, 1927, pp. 107-114). 

Suggestive theories on the routes followed by the Norse adventurers of the 
eleventh century. 

JussERAND, J. J., ABpott, W. C., Cotsy, C. W., and Bassett, J.S. The writting of 
history. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 1926. Pp. xii, 143. 
Reviewed on page 56. 
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LARSEN, Sorus. La découverte de l’Amérique, vingt ans avant Christophe Colomb (Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, nouvelle série, tome xviii, 1926, pp. 75-89). 
The discovery of America twenty years before Columbus (London: Hachette, Ltd., 
1924), by the same author, was noticed in the REviEw of March, 1926. 
LEMIEUX, RoDOLPHE. The Scot in Canada (Scottish Country Life, November, 1926). 
An interesting and sympathetic account of ‘‘Franco-Scottish friendship” in 
Canada. 

Pierce, Bessie Louise. Public opinion and the teaching of history in the Unsted States. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. Pp. xi, 380. 
Reviewed on page 60. 

PRENTOUT, HENRI. Histoire de l’'Angleterre. Volumes I and II. Paris: Hachette. 
1926. Pp. xii, 497; 692. 

Contains, in chapter 58, a brief resumé of Canadian history. 

Studies in American History: Inscribed to JaMES ALBERT WoopBurRN, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus of American history in Indiana University, by his former 
students. Bloomington: Indiana University. 1926. Pp. ix, 455. 

Reviewed on page 74. 


(2) New France 


FAUTEUX, Zécipius. Francois de La Rochefoucauld de Surgéres (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, février, 1927, pp. 103-104). 

Anexan * to the identity of the Chevalier de Surgéres, the companion 
of Iberville iu 1698 and 1699. 

Goyens, P, Jeréme. Le P. Louis Hennepin, O.F.M., Missionatre au Canada au 
XVIIe siecle: Quelques jalons pour sa biographie. Quaracchi: Tipografia del 
Collegio S. Bonaventure. 1925. Pp. 66. 

A painstaking résumé of the life and career of Pére Louis Hennepin; a survey 
of his principal works and a careful analysis of his character, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the judgments passed upon him by his contemporaries and by historians. 
In the appendix is ac. ed a genealogy of the Hennepin family. 

Roy, Pitrre-Georces. ‘Votes sur Francois Hazeur (Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques, décembre, 26, pp. 705-711). 

An article on Fffncois Hazeur, merchant of Québec at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

SUTHERLAND, J. C. Jacques Cartier. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 31. 


A biography of Jacques Cartier presented in a simple and vivid narrative form. 


(3) British North America before 1837 
AvupE1, Francis J. Abraham-Louis-Charles de Watteville (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, décembre, 1926, pp. 749-751). 
A sketch of Louis de Watteville, Swiss commander of a British regiment in the 
War of 1812. 
Byork, Dav K. (tr. anded.). Documents regarding Indian affairs in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1771-1772 (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1926, 
pp. 398-410). 
A series of documents found by the writer in the Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville, in the collection known as the Papeles Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba. 
They describe some of the difficulties growing out of the attempts, by the English 
and the Spaniards, to win the allegiance of the Indians on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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Bop.Ley, TEMPLE. George Rogers Clark: His life and public services. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1926. Pp. xix, 425. 

To be reviewed later. 

Curtis, Epwarp E. The organization of the British army in the American Revolution. 
(Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany XIX.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1926. Pp. xi, 223. 

To be reviewed later. 

LANDON, FRED. The exiles of 1838 (Waterloo Historical Society, 1925, pp. 154-158). 

A brief discussion of the treatment of the political prisoners of the rebellion of 
1837 in Upper Canada. 

Lettres de Maurice-Roch de Salaberry G son pére, l'honorable Louts de Salaberry (Bulletin 
des Recherches Historiques, janvier, 1927, pp. 52-64). 

Letters, dated 1805 and 1806, from Maurice-Roch de Salaberry, at the time 
lieutenant in the regiment of the Duke of Kent. 

Major-General Henry Lee and Lieutenant-General Sir George Beckwith on peace in 1813 
(American Historical Review, January, 1927, pp. 284-292). 

Correspondence between General Henry Lee of Virginia and Sir George 
Beckwith, governor of Barbados, on the subject of peace, printed from the British 
Public Record Office. 

Marouis, T.G. Naval warfare on the Great Lakes, 1812-1814. (The Ryerson Canadian 
History Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1926]. Pp. 32. 

A short and vivid history for schools. 

SUTHERLAND, J. C. General Wolfe. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 31. 

A brief sketch of the life of General Wolfe. 

The American Revolution in New York: Its political, social and economic significance. 
Albany: The University of the State of New York. 1926. Pp. 371. 

A handbook prepared by the Division of Archives and History ‘‘for general 
use as part of the program of the executive committee on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the American Revolution”. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Auutin, C.D. The constitutional crisis in Canada (Minnesota Law Review, December, 
1926). 

An interesting and suggestive article. 

Arnott, Ropert J. (ed.). Canada to-day, 1926-27: The annual reference book om 
Canada, its progress, prosperity and opportunities. London: The Canada Newspaper 
Company, Limited. [1926.] Pp. 212. 

A yearbook of information about Canada. 
BENNETT, Captain S.G. The qth Canadian Mounted Rifles, 1914-1919. With a fore- 


word by Major-General J. H. Etmstry. Toronto: Murray Printing Company 
Limited, 1926. Pp. xv, 336. 


Reviewed on page 77. 
Canada as a national property. Ottawa: Department of the Interior. 1926. Pp. 75. 
A brief sketch of the natural assets of Canada printed by the Natural Resources 
Intelligence Service. 
Canada: Current politics (Round Table, December, 1926, pp. 146-158). 
A critical description of the outstanding features and results of the recent 
political campaign and election. 
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Canada’s control of the liquor traffic: Two points of view: 1. The Canadian system a fatlure 
by Deets Pickett. II. Commendable features of the Quebec plan, by Pierre S. 
Du Pont (Current History, December, 1926, pp. 322-331). 
American investigations into the Canadian system of government control. 
Canada: The crown in Canada (Round Table, December, 1926, pp. 158-162). 
An inquiry into the constitutional position of the governor general in Canada. 
CiutTe, H.R. The ownership of the North Pole (Canadian Bar Review, January, 1927, 
pp. 19-26). 

A scholarly and learned discussion. 

Constitutional issues in Canada (Constitutional Review, October, 1926). 

A legal review. 

Davison, J. F. The problem of liquor legislation in Canada (The Canadian Bar Review 
September, 1926, pp. 468-482). 

A careful and detailed discussion of liquor legislation in the Provinces and in 
the Dominion. 

DuNDONALD, Lieut.-General the Earl of. My army life. London: Arnold. 1926. 
Pp. viii, 342. 

Reviewed on page 78. 

Ray, JosepH E. The new Canada. London: Hutchison & Co. Ltd. n.d. Pp. 158. 

Reviewed on page 81. 

Suarp, W. R. The Canadian election of 1926 (Political Science Quarterly, February, 
1927, pp. 101-113). 

A valuable and judicial review. 

STEVENSON, J. A. The Canadian election and after (Empire Review, December, 1926, 
pp. 509-518). 

A survey of the recent Canadian election and its results. 

THOMPSON, BRAM. Canada's distorted constitution: Canada’s national status: Imperial 
Conference declaration. Regina: The University Press. 1926. Pp. 12. 

A reprint from Wéillison’s Monthly of an article dealing with the problem of 
lands, education, and taxation in the prairie provinces with an appendix on the 
recent Imperial Conference. 

Tupper, Sir CHARLES HiBBErT (ed.). The life and letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 


Tupper, Bart., G.C.M.G., Supplement. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1926. 
Pp. 199. 


To be reviewed later. 
Woop, Colonel Witt1aM. Behind the scenes of Canadian war history. (Clarence J. 
Webster lectures, 1925-6, at Mount Alison University.) Reprinted from The 
Argosy, June, 1926. 


A brief outline of the story of the Canadian Grenadier Guards by an officer of 
the Guards. 


Ill, PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


KErrsTEAD, W. C. Rural taxation in New Brunswick (Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1926, pp. 669-690). 
An important and carefully documented study in taxation. 
Le Dati, Louis. Les fles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (La Géographie, sept.-oct., 1926, 
pp. 203-209). 
A geographical and marine description of the islands south of Newfoundland. 
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SUTHERLAND, J. S. Congregationalism in the maritime provinces (Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought, November-December, 1926, pp. 478-489). 
The history of the Congregational Church in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


[ANon.] M. Joseph-Edouard Perrault (L’Action Francaise, novembre, 1926, pp. 274- 
279). 


A laudatory article on M. Perrault, minister of colonization, mines, and 
fisheries in Quebec. 

AupeT, Francis J. Augustin Cuvillier (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, fevrier, 
1927, pp. 108-120). 

An account of the life and work of a Canadian merchant and financier, who 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Bruneau, A.A. Sorel (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, décembre, 1926, pp. 390-402). 

The history of Sorel, on the Richelieu, in the French régime, and the struggle 
of the French with the Iroquois. 

Dorion, JuLEs. La conservation de notre capital humain: Nos agriculteurs (L’Action 
Francaise, décembre, 1926, pp. 326-332). 

A study of agriculture in Quebec with various references to the Union Catho- 
lique des Cultivateurs de Québec. 

DuGrt, ALEXANDRE. La conservation de notre capital humain: Par l’industrialisation 
(L’Action Frangaise, novembre, 1926, pp. 258-273). 

A study of industrialism in Quebec from the point of view of providing em- 
ployment and support for the increasing population of the province. 

Fauteux, Agcipius. La famille Pascaud (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, février, 
1927, pp. 84-88). 

Notes on the Pascaud family of the province of Quebec. 

La BruérE, MONTARVILLE Boucuer de. La bourgade de Boucherville: Sa configuration 
primitive, ses premiers habitants (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, janvier, 1927, 
pp. 27-36). 

A sketch of the history of the village of Boucherville. 

Massicotte, E. Z. Le charivart au Canada (Bulletin de Recherches Historiques, dé- 
cembre, 1926, pp. 712-725). 

The history of the charivars in Canada. 

Dénominations religieuses et institutions autorisées a tenir registre 
de l'état civil dans la province de Québec (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, fevrier, 
1927, pp. 77-83). 

A list of the denominations, sects, or congregations in the province of Quebec 
which have received, during the English régime, the privilege of keeping registers. 

O2 est né le bienheureux André Grasset de Saint-Sauveur (Blluetin 
des Recherches Historiques, fevrier, 1927, pp. 93-95). 

A brief discussion of the birthplace of André Grasset de Saint-Sauveur, martyr 
of the eighteenth century. 

Roy, PitrrE-GeorGces. Notes sur les premieres années de la paroisse de Saint-Roch-De- 
Quebec (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, janvier, 1927, pp. 3-14; février, 1927, 
pp. 65-76). 
Notes on the history of Saint-Roch. 
To be reviewed later. 
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{Roy, P.-G.] Rapport del’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1925-1926. [Québec:] 
L.-Amable Proulx, Imprimeur de sa Majesté le Roi. 1926. Pp. xv, 400. 
To be reviewed later. 


(8) The Province of Ontario 


Attan, A. S. Reminiscences of early Waterloo (Waterloo Historical Society, 1925, 
pp. 139-143). 

Notes on the history of the county of Waterloo. 

Biack, M. J. L. Place names in the vicinity of Fort William (The Thunder Bay Historical 
Society, sixteenth and seventeenth annual reports, 1924-25, 1925-26, pp. 12-21). 

Notes on the origin and meaning of place names near Fort William. 
Carty, ArtHuR C. Sir Adam Beck (Waterloo Historical Society, 1925, pp. 159-166) 
A short biography of Sir Adam Beck. 

CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-Gen. E. A. The correspondence of Lieut.-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe, with allied documents relating to his administration of the government of Upper 
Canada. Volume IV: 1795-1796. Toronto: Ontario Historical Society. 1926. 
Pp. xviii, 424. 

To be reviewed later. 
Durr, Louts Bake. Burnaby. Welland: Tribune-Telegraph Press. 1926. Pp. 37. 
The story of Colonel Burnaby, who was killed in 1885 in the Egyptian war, 
and after whom is named the hamlet of Burnaby, near Port Colborne, Ontario. 

Genealogical and historical records of the Mills and Gage families, 1776-1926, 159 years. 

Hamilton: The Reid Press. 1926. Pp. 95. 
The history and genealogy of the Mills and Gage families of Ontario. 
Peck, THomAsS. Galt sixty years ago (Waterloo Historical Society, 1925, pp. 144-153). 
Reminiscences of the early history of Galt. 

QuairE, M.M. Detroit's first election (Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, volume V, 

number 2, November, 1926). Detroit: The Public Library. 1926. Pp. 17-32. 
An account of the first election in Detroit which took place under British rule 

in 1792. 
Rippe._, Hon. WitLiaAM Renwick. The life of John Graves Simcoe: First heutenant- 


governor of the province of Upper Canada, 1792-96. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
1926. Pp. 492. 


Reviewed on page 72. 
SmiTH, WittiaM. Robert Gourlay (Queen’s Quarterly, volume XXXIV, number 2, 1926, 
pp. 149-168). 
An illuminating sketch of the life and character of Robert Gourlay. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Barry, J. NEILSON. Broughton on the Columbia in 1792 (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
December, 1926, pp. 397-411). 
A careful attempt to follow the route taken by Lieutenant Broughton of the 
Royal Navy in his explorations of 1792. 
British Columbia, 1926. Vancouver: The Vancouver Sun. 1926. 
An account, with statistics and diagrams, of economic conditions in British 
Columbia and Canada. 
Downs, WinFIELD S. Lincoln Eljsworth, civil engineer and explorer (Americana, 
January, 1927, pp. 1-23). 
Contains an account of Ellsworth’s explorations through the Canadian west 
in the early years of the twentieth century. 
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HILDEBRAND, J. R. The Columbus of the Pacific (National Geographic Magazine, 
January, 1927, pp. 85-132). 

A copiously illustrated and popularly written account of the discoveries of 
Captain James Cook. 

Sace, W. N. James Douglas on the Columbia, 1830-1849 (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
December, 1926, pp. 365-380). 

A sketch of James Douglas and the years on the Columbia that formed the 
crucial period of his career. 

SUTHERLAND, L. C. (ed.). Driving sheep from Kentucky to the Hudson's Bay Country: 
Journal of Robert Campbell, Nov. 8, 1832 to Sept. 16, 1833 (Annals of Iowa, vol. XV, 
no, 4, 3rd series, pp. 243-253). 

This is an important description of the introduction of sheep to Red River 
settlement. The editor says that the document was written years after the 
journey. The copy is identical with that in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa 
and it bears decided evidence to the effect that it has been copied from a journal 
made by Campbell on the trip from Red River to Kentucky and return. 

The Cree rebellion of 1884, or sidelights on Indian conditions subsequent to 1876. (Battle- 
ford Historical Society Publications, volume I, number I.) Battleford: The 
Saskatchewan Herald. 1926. Pp. xvi, 69. 

An interesting and successful attempt to collect from eyewitnesses the story of 
the Cree rebellion. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


Apams, JoHnN Q. The business of fur hunting in Canada as an example of extractive 
industry (Journal of Geography, November, 1926). 
A short and interesting study. 
Craic, R. D. Forest resources of Canada (Economic Geography, July, 1926). 
An authoritative article by a member of the Dominion Forestry Service. 
Desjarpins, H. P. Land settlement in Canada (International Review of Agricultural 
Economics, January-March, 1926, pp. 46 ff.). 
A record of the disposal of provincial public lands. 
Hatt, J. W. Lake Superior, its discovery and history (The Thunder Bay Historical 
Society, 1924-25, 1925-26, pp. 66-68). 
Details of the early history of Lake Superior. 
Hepces, JaMEs B. The colonization work of the Northern Pacific Ratlroad (The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1926, pp. 311-342). 
The part played by the Northern Pacific Railroad in the rapid development of 
the West. 
Lower, A. R. M. Canada—a motherland (Dalhousie Review, January, 1927, pp. 440 
450). 
An examination of Canadian emigration to the United States. 
MackintosH, W. A. The Laurentian Plateau in Canadian economic development 
(Economic Geography, October, 1926). 
A valuable study in Canadian economic geography. 
Ma .tet, Captain THIERRY. Plain tales of the North. New York and London: Putnam, 
Knickerbocker Press. 1926. Pp. 136. 
Sketches of the fur-trade in the Northland, by the president of Revillon Fréres. 
MattHEs, G. H. Oblique aerial surveying in Canada (Geographical Review, October, 
1926). 
A technical discussion. 


oo 
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NesHaM, E. W. The Alaska boundary demarcation (Geographical Journal, January, 
1927, pp. 49-61). 


A paper on the demarcation of the Alaska boundary written by a member of 
the Canadian party. 
NEWBIGIN, Marion I. Canada: The great river, the lands and the men. London: 
Christophers. [1926.] Pp. xv, 308. 
To be reviewed later. 
STEWART, Bryce M. Canadian labor laws and the treaty. (Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 


University, Number 278.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1926. 
Pp. 501. 


To be reviewed later. 
STILGENBAUER, F. A. Geographic aspects of the Prince Edward fur industry (Economic 
Geography, January, 1926, pp. 110-125). 
An important study with valuable illustrations, charts and diagrams. 
WHEELER, OLIN D. The trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904. 2 volumes. New edition 
with an introduction by FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. New York: Putnam's 
Sons. 1926. Pp. xxix, 377; xv, 419. 
To be reviewed later. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
BLAND, SALEM GOLDWoORTH. James Henderson,D.D. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
1926. Pp. xviii, 360. 
The biography of a Methodist minister in Canada. 
Bovey, WitFrip. A Canadian leader and a Canadian university (Empire Review 
January, 1927, pp. 8-12). 
An estimate of Sir Arthur Currie and McGill University. 
DEMontTiGny, L. Copyright in Canada (Canadian Bar Review, January, 1927, pp. 27- 
43). 
A well-documented discussion. 
Hicks, R. K. Le thédtre de Neptune (Queen's Quarterly, volume XXXIV, number 2, 
1926, pp. 215-223). 
A translation by Professor R. K. Hicks of the first dramatic production in 
British North America, presented at Annapolis Royal in 1606 under the guidance 
of Marc Lescarbot. 
Housser, F. B. A Canadian art movement: the story of the Group of Seven. Toronto 
Macmillan. 1926. Pp. 221. 
To be reviewed later. 
JaMet, ALBERT. La vénérable Marie de l'Incarnation (Canada Francais, Novembre, 
1926, pp. 145-158). 
An address on the life and character of Marie de I’Incarnation. 
Loupon, W. J. Studies of student life. [Toronto:] The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1926. Pp. 272. 
Sketches of student life in the University of Toronto a generation ago. 
MacBetnu, R. G. The burning bush and Canada. Toronto: The Westminster Press. 
[1926.] Pp. 160. 
“The viewpoint of Presbyterians regarding recent efforts to merge certain 
Churches in Canada into a new denomination.” 
Macnan, Hormispas. O Canada, terre de nos aieux, chant national des Canadiens- 
frangais (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, février, 1927, pp. 89-92). 
The history of the composition of the Canadian national song. 
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MILLER, JAMES MartTIN. The union of Protestant churches in Canada (Current History, 
January, 1927, pp. 513-516). 


A review of church union in Canada. 
Monticny, Louvicny de. Antoine Gérin-Lajoie. (Makers of Canadian Literature.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. [1925.] Pp. 1-130. 
A biography and criticism of Gérin-Lajoie with an anthology of his works. 
Muntz, E. E. Christianity and the American Indian (Nineteenth Century, January, 
1927, pp. 58-72). 
A study of the methods employed to Christianize the Indian, and an observa- 
tion of the effects produced upon him by the application of Christianity. 
PrERCE, LoRNE. Thomas Chandler Haliburton (Sam Slick). (The Ryerson Canadian 
History Readers.) Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 30. 
An easy biography for the use of children. 
Roy, PrerRE-GEorGES. Le notaire du roi Archibald Campbell (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, décembre, 1926, pp. 736-739). 
Some notes on Archibald Campbell, the friend and benefactor of Frangois- 
Xavier Garneau. 
STEVENSON, LIONEL. Appraisals of Canadian literature. Toronto: Macmillan. 1926. 
Pp. xviii, 272. 
A critical discussion of Canadian literature. 
SULTE, BENJAMIN. Mélanges littéraires: Historiettes. Volume 2. Recueillies et publiées 
par Gérard Malchelosse. Montréal: Imprimerie Adj. Menard. 1926. Pp. 93. 
A collection of short stories by Benjamin Sulte. 








